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Romancero 





S. GRISWOLD MORLEY 


WHEN, IN 1492, the Jews were.expelled from Spain, they carried with 
them to their scattered asylums the Spanish language and Spanish tra- 
ditions. These were thus implanted all about the Mediterranean basin, 
notably at the eastern end, and in Morocco and Oran. The traditions 
proved as enduring as their Judaism, and among them was Spanish 
balladry, just attaining a fine flowering in the fifteenth century. The 
romancero has endured among the Sephardim through the four and a 
half centuries since their expulsion. Words and music have been handed 
down from one generation to the next. These poems, stirring or plain- 
tive or merely vulgar, are sung today in the colonies of Spanish-speaking 
Jews. 

The bibliography of the romancero judeo-espanol up to 1906 has been 
well reviewed by R. Menéndez Pidal in the Catélogo del romancero judio- 
espanol first published in Cultura espaniola, Vol. 1, No. 4 (November, 
1906), pp. 1045-1077, and Vol. II, No. 5 (February, 1907), pp. 161—199.! 
The first person to print such a ballad was perhaps Hain Bidjarano, in 
the Boletin de la Institucién libre de enseftanza, Vol. 1X (188+), p.24, col. 
1 (Don Vergil). Since that date many collectorsthave added to the store, 
notably Abraham Danon, Carlos Coello, Abraham Galante, Leo Wiener, 
José Benoliel, Manuel Ortega, and others to be mentioned. Menéndez 
Pidal in the cited Caté/ogo published fragments of hitherto unknown 
versions that had been handed to him; most of them have never been 
printed entire. In 1911, Rodolfo Gil’s compendium, Romancero judeo- 
espanol (Madrid), carelessly thrown together but useful, undertook to 
reprint all previously published material; it added but one new poem 
(no. LIX), giving no source. 





! The original text of this fundamental article and catalogue was abbreviated somewhat in its 
reprints in El romancero (Madrid, n.d.) [1928] and Los romances en América y otros estudios 
(Buenos Aires, 1941). Even in the first edition the author did not give complete versions of the 
poems, but the number of lines was cut in the two later prints. Hence it is still necessary to have 
recourse to the cumbersome tomes of Cultura espafiola for the full text. 


I 
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ROMANCE PHILOLOGY 


The collection now edited by Paul Bénichou is the largest single body 
of new material.? It contains 68 romances. The sources are two: (A) Sra. 
R. Serfati of Oran supplied 20 versions (nos. 1 to xx); the editor had 
prepared these for publication* when he discovered (B) in the Sephardi 
colony of Buenos Aires a family (Coriat) that had preserved the same 
songs and 48 more. This find enabled M. Bénichou to present variants 
of the first twenty poems, and to more than double his collection. The 
Coriat family came to Buenos Aires more than fifty years ago from 
Tetuan and Oran. 

The texts are transcribed phonetically; I don’t-mean in phonetic 
alphabet, but in ordinary Castilian symbols,‘ without emendation of the 
local pronunciation. Thus one can base linguistic studies on these texts.° 

In the body of the work the romances are not presented according to 
any classification, but an [ndice metédico on pages 373 and 374 puts 
them straight. On pages 370-372 a table in columns gives cross refer- 
ences to the general romanceros of Duran, Wolf, Menéndez y Pelayo, 
to Menéndez Pidal’s Catélogo, and to seven other Jewish-Spanish col- 
lections. It would have been still more helpful if it had included the 
Asturian section of Volume X of Menéndez y Pelayo’s 4ntologia, for it 
is the fountainhead of all cross references for Spanish ballads preserved 
in oral tradition.*® 

The themes represented in these Moroccan ballads are chiefly those 
familiar to readers of the romanceros tradicionales, such as Volume X of 
the Antologia, the Castilian versions of Damaso Ledesma, Olmeda and 
Alonso Cortés, Vicufia Cifuentes’ Chilean collection, and many more 


* Paul Bénichou, “Romances judeo-espafioles de Marruecos,” Revista de Filologia Hispénica, 
VI (1944), 36-76, 105-138, 255-279, 313-381. 

* Fight of these versions had been printed previously by the late Romain Thomas in the Hom- 
mage Martinenche (Paris, 1940), pp. 282-292. He had received them from the present editor and 
was unable to give due care to the edition. They are reprinted in correct form now. See Bénichou, 

. 40. 
" Strictly speaking, Oran is in Algeria, not Morocco, but it is close to the Moroccan border. 

* An exception is the use of z to indicate voiced s, since the Castilian z [6] is “desconocida entre 
los judios espafioles de Marruecos.” Voiceless ch (as in French champ) is denoted by x; and the 
j of French joli appears as capital italic 7. See p. 43 of the collection. 

° This has in fact been done by M. Bénichou himself in Vol. VII of the same Revista (1945), pp. 
209-249 (“Observaciones sobre el judeo-espafiol de Marruecos”). His results do not fall within 
the scope of this review. He takes the study of José Benoliel as a point of reference (“El dialecto 
judeo-hispano-marroqui, o Hakitfa,” in Bol. Acad. Esp., XIII [1926]-XV [1928]). It is curious 
that he ignores the work of Benoliel’s predecessors and followers in the field, from Foulché-Delbosc 
and Cirot down through Blondheim, Angel Pulido, etc., to M-s. Crews and G. W. Umphrey. It is 
true that most of this investigation has dealt with Near Eastern speech; yet one can hardly see 
how M. Bénichou can get through such an article without once mentioning the name of Max 
Leopold Wagner. 

M. Bénichou states (p. 43) that Frida Weber has made the Spanish éranslation of his article. 
The original was mote ot in French. ’ 

® It is much to be desired that some erudite not afraid to do bibliography should compile a 
complete list of romances populares, both oral and printed, with all occurrences and cross refer- 
ences. It would save the busy scholars of the world no end of tribulation and duplication of effort. 
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well known to specialists. Here are Delgadina, Gerineldo, La infantina, 
Don Bueso, Conde Olinos, La adiltera (both the -6 and the e-a asso- 
nances), La doncella guerrera, Conde Arnaldos (the complete form), Las 
senas del marido, Aliarda. These and others are the commonplaces of 
Spanish traditional balladry. 

But there are also some rare treasures. No. 11, Melisendra (Wolf, 
Primavera, 198; the girl is here called Belizera), is in modern times,not 
found outside Jewish tradition. The same is true of no. v, Las bodas en 
Paris (Wolf, 157),7 no. xxx1 (Venganza de un hijo), no. xxxt1 (E/ Polo), 
no. xxx1tI (Rapto), no. xt1v (Mala suegra castigada), no. x.1x (Cuando 
yo enfermé de amor), no. Lv1 (Gene.osidad). No. x11, La buena hija (Wolf, 
117), is an impressive exhibit of the virtue of Jewish memory, for the 
sixteenth-century printed version is rare, whereas Moroccan Jews (and, 
according to Rodolfo Gil, Balkan Jews also, cf. his no. 11x) still cherish 
it. Worthy of attention, too, are the historical romances. It is well 
known that this type of romance finds least favor today among the 
people. The Bénichou collection contains seven: one of Bernardo del 
Carpio (no. xx1; Wolf, 8); three drawn from the Cid story, including 
that of King Sancho granting the freedom of his brother Alfonso at the 
request of Urraca (no. xx111; Wolf, 39); and three rare fronterizos (no. 
Lx1 on the loss of Antequera, Wolf, 75; no. tx11 on the Spanish hero 
Portocarrero; no. Lx on Garcilaso de la Vega, Wolf, 93).One must sup- 
pose some contact with a print, otherwise it is hard to explain the exact 
correspondence of such phrases as “lienzo encerado” and “‘un caballo 
negro / de blancas manchas manchado.” The strange folklore item, no. 
xxx1, Venganza de un hijo, should be mentioned: it is not found outside 
Morocco, and preserves the belief that husband and wife should not 
cohabit on Christmas eve, for the child so begotten would suffer men- 
tally. Romances moriscos of the late sixteenth-century type are repre- 
sented by no. Lu, concerning the celebrated Zaide. It is, of course, much 
later than the expulsion of the Jews. R. Menéndez Pidal demonstrated 
long ago that romances continued to cross the water into Morocco after 
1492, and this collection reinforces the fact several times over. Some of 
its poems belong to the ou/gar classification, and can hardly be earlier 
than the late seventeenth century (nos. xx, LIII, LIX, etc.). 

The Biblical group is taken entirely from the Old Testament (Fudg- 


’ Mila declared (De la poesta heroico-popular castellana, Barcelona, 1896, p. 441) that this 
romance affords the sole known occurrence of “‘asonantes ricos 0 excesivos, es decir, que concuer- 
dan en una vocal anterior a la acentuada.”” We have here an a-# assonance kept throughout (Paris, 
Martin, Beatriz, etc.). As would be expected after long oral transmission, the perfect sequence of 
the sixteenth-century form has been lost in the Moroccan version, but as compensation some new 
words in the same strict double assonance are added: chapin, candil. 
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ment of Solomon, David and Goliath, Amnon and Tamar), and so con- 
tains nothing to interfere with Jewish belief. Several curious examples, 
however, reveal the failure of Jewish reciters to do away completely 
with allusions to Christian rites and deities. In the version of De/gadina 
(no. xL111) the Virgin and E] Sefior have not been replaced. In no. tv111, 
the romance de cautivo called Leonisio (or Dionisio) de Salamanca, the 
original lines ‘‘En el nombre de Jesas / y la Virgen soberana” have been 
altered to “En el nombre dilo ta / y su madre soberana,” which does 
not prevent mention of “la Virgen” and the rosary later in the poem. 
Such reminiscences of the Christian religion can occur, to be sure, only 
in poems recently imported.® Printed broadsides or collections are more 
likely than word of mouth to be the source. 

So far as textual comparisons are concerned, M. Bénichou has used 
all the previous Jewish-Spanish collections except four. Apparently 
he had not come across the following three: A. Hemsi, Coplas sefardies 
(five series), Alexandrie, Edition orientale de musique, 1932-1938; 
Guillermo Diaz-Plaja, “Aportacién al romancero judeo espafiol del 
mediterraneo oriental,” Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez Pelayo, XVI 
(1934), 44-61; and Ignacio Gonzalez-Llubera, “Three Jewish Spanish 
Ballads in MS Br. Mus. Add. 26967,” Medium Aevum, VII (1938), 
I5—28. 

Alberto Hemsi is a trained musician who has spent a long time in the 
Near East. In five lavishly printed cuadernos'he provides an elaborate 
piano accompaniment for 30 songs from Rhodes, Salonica and Smyrna® 
and lists the five series as his opera 7, 8, 13, 18, and 22. The texts are 
secondary in his interest. They are varied in nature, but among their 
sometimes jumbled lines one can distinguish at least 13 romances. These 
include Delgadina (no. 1x); Bodas en Francia (no. x1v; Catélogo 95); 
Don Bueso (no. xxv; Catélogo 49); a long (54 octosyllables) version of 
La Dama de Aragén (no. xx1x; Wolf, 143; Catdlogo 133), much resem- 
bling that collected by Danon, but with a refrain like the Catalan forms; 
and several minor pieces found in the Caté/ogo. One should note three 
romances that I don’t recall exact parallels for: no. xx11, “Quien quiere 
tomar consejo ... ’: a centenarian describes the trials that result from 





’ This poem and no. tx11 on Garcilaso are the only two of the Bénichou collection that have 
no parallels in Menéndez Pidal’s Catélogo. The former, no. tvi1, is in fact a unique text, without 
any known parallel. Its earlier existence is proved by an item in Durdn’s Catélogo de pliezas sueltos 
impresos del siglo XVIII en adelante: “Dionisio el de Salamanca,” no date, author Pedro Saenz 
(Romancero general, 1, Bibl. Aut. Esp., Vol. X, p. lxxxviis). 

° The first and last are rare as sources of romances. Rhodes has perhaps never hefore supplied a 
printed traditional romance, though some of Galante’s may have come from there. Smyrna was 
the point of origin of the first popular Jewish-Spanish romance ever published: Don Vergil. 
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his marrying a girl of sixteen; no. xx1u1, in e-a: a folklore reminiscence 
of seven brothers who fall in love with a girl at a window and draw lots 
for her, the youngest winning; no. xxvu, in -4, “é De qué lloras, blanca 
nifa?’: a version of La vuelta del marido, but with the assonance of 
Conde Sol. 

Diaz-Plaja’s 21 numbers include 14 romances of the usual type, and 
+ “recortes liricos” in careless assonances. The editing is sloppy. The 
texts, like Hemsi’s, were collected in Rhodes, Smyrna, and Salonica. 
Small as it is, this collection contains three romances not found in 
Bénichou, and it is worth while to pause a moment over them. No. 6 
is the widespread Villano vil (Catélogo, 139; Wolf, 145). No. 11 is a 
considerably garbled version of Gaiferos and his captive spouse (Wolf, 
173; cf. Don Quijote, I1, chap. xxvi). I know of only one other modern 
version, that collected by Carlos Coello, also in Salonica, and printed 
by Menéndez Pelayo, Antologia, X, 310 (Catélogo, 27). The latter covers 
the portion of the old jug/aresco containing the famous lines “Caballero, 
si a Francia ides, / por Gaiferos preguntad,” while the Diaz-Plaja ver- 
sion parallels the beginning of the printed poem, where Charlemagne 
upbraids his nephew for failing to rescue his wife. As for no. 13, from 
Salonica, “Indome por estos mares, / navegué con la fortuna,” it is 
Rodolfo Gil’s no. v1 (Catélogo, 125), a scrambled piece found only in the 
Near East; the assonance is as mixed as the story. 

The three ballads transliterated by Gonzalez-Llubera from the He- 
brew of a British Museum manuscript represent the oldest Jewish- 
Spanish versions of popular romances in existence. They were written 
down in Venice in 1702 by a Levantine Jew. The first relates the punish- 
ment of Vergil for seduction (Wolf, 111; Bénichou, xxv; Catd/ogo, 46). 
The second is the still more widely known romance de reconocimiento 
called La reina y la cautiva or El conde Flor (Wolf, 130; Bénichou, x11; 
Catélogo, 48). ““The fragment stops where Danon’s version begins.” The 
third, the passage of the Red Sea, was thought by Gonzalez-Llubera to 
be an original poem composed probably by the author of the MS. At 
any rate, I know of no parallel to its subject matter elsewhere. In style 
it is nothing but a romance erudito, like those of Sepalveda and Lucas 
Rodriguez. An anonymous poem of similar type was published by Van 
Praag in Neophilologus, Volume XXV (1940), pages 23-24. It is about 
Jacob and Rachel, and appeared in an appendix to a Sephardic comediz 
printed at Leyden in 1699. 

In addition to these three collections not used by M. Bénichou, one 
must note that he does not once mention that published by Leo 
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Wiener," though he must have known of it, since it is listed by Menén- 
dez Pidal. Had he consulted it, he would have found there six versions 
parallel to his: 1 (Wiener vu, La infantina, but Wolf 154, not 151), 
i (Wiener xxvi1, Melisenda), v (Wiener vii, Las bodas en Paris), vi 
(Wiener 1x, La malcasada del pastor), vit1 (Wiener x1, Landarico), and 
Lxiv (Wiener xvii1, Muerte del principe don Fuan). He would have 
learned that the Bosnian version of no. v1 that he alludes to on p. 68 is 
Wiener’s. Its ending appears to be unique for this ballad: the seductive 
gentleman who awakens the ma/casada with his kisses proves to be none 
other than her husband, “vwestru riku pastor.” This may be a con- 
tamination with the Sefas del esposo theme, but the assonance is not 
the same. I may be mistaken in saying that Wiener’s xvu belongs with 
the Prince Juan group, for the assonance is in -6, not a-a as it should be, 
but it contains some similar phrases: 


... amandan pur lus doktoris, 
kwantus pur el mundu sé. 


However, it ends with the doctor dying soon after the king: 


er rey se akavé,— 
er rey di prima no%i, 
el doktor a mafiana al alvor. 


Nothing in this poem or in other versions of the same theme justifies the 
demise of the physician; one is reminded of the Carvajales and the 
Conde Alarcos stories, and also of a line from the Asturian poem about 
the Prince (in which don Juan becomes don Pedro): 


don Pedro murié en la noche, 
Teresa por la mafiana. 
Antologia, XII, 549. 


‘‘Los romances siempre se cantaban, y no se concebian sin misica. 
Segin los informes que he podido recoger, se cantaban sobre todo para 
adormecer 4 los nifios, cuando su misica era bastante lenta, o bien para 
acompaiiar ciertos juegos, como el columpio” (p. 39). Recent collections 
of romances are paying much attention to the music which is their 
almost inevitable accompaniment." Federico Olmeda and Damaso 





‘© “Songs of the Spanish Jews in the Balkan Peninsula,” Modern Phiislezy, 1 (1903-1904), 
205-216, 259-274. Wiener’s versions numbered 1 to xiv are from Bosnia; the rest, xv to xxviil, 
from Sofia. They are printed in phonetic text. 

'! The long romances vulgares were doubtless recited. Vicufia Cifuentes says as much for the 
Chilean ones (Romances populares y vulgares recogidos de la tradicién oral chilena, Santiago, 1912, 
p. xxiii): “Es indudable que el largo romance vulgar no se canta, sino que se recita a la vera del 
fuego, ‘para acortar la noche’ ... ” Juan de la Cueva, in defending his very bad romances from the 
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Ledesma for the Castilian plain, Mila y Fontanals for Catalonia, 
Eduardo Torner in theory, set the pace, and Ortega, Manrique de Lara, 
Mitjana, and Vicente Mendoza have rendered it impossible for collec- 
tors to preserve their peace of mind if they print bare texts. But collect- 
ing music is infinitely harder than writing down words. It demands 
special skill and special apparatus, and the printing of music is ex- 
pensive. Hence it is no cause for surprise that relatively little has yet 
appeared in books. Moreover, music changes even more readily than 
words in the course of transmission from one person to another. Cul- 
tured influence easily creeps in: we really do not know to what degree 
the melodies of Barbieri’s Cancionero musical and the Libros de vihuela 
of the sixteenth century represent popular tunes, or inventions of court 
musicians. 

‘ What we do know is that modern ballad tunes are to a high degree 
exciting, and whoever adds to the accessible stock deserves well of the 
reader. M. Bénichou offers 21 Melodias tradicionales (pp. 374-381). 
Some were collected in Oran, some in Buenos Aires; he does not tell the 
reader which are which. The tunes are unharmonized, and the editor 
makes no effort to comment upon them or compare them with oihers 
previously published from the Peninsula. Such study demands an expert 
musician. This reviewer is the merest layman in musical matters, but 
he could not refrain froin comparing Bénichou’s Gerineldo (p. 375) with 
the tune given by Ledesma (p. 188); and Bénichou’s Jnfantina (p. 374) 
with Olmeda’s to the same words (p. 89). He is unable to find any re- 
semblance either in melody or rhythm. Perhaps he is not sufficiently 
trained. As a whole, the Bénichou tunes are mostly in a major key, and, 
tentatively, I would say they resemble French folk tunes. And I recall 
the remarks of Harry Franck’s blind beggar, who for a copper offered the 
words of all his songs. “As for the music, anyone can remember that or © 
make it up for himself.” (Four Months Afoot in Spain, New York, 1911, 
p. 103.) 

On pages 356-368 M. Bénichou presents his Conc/usiones. He finds 
(I) that 54 of his 68 romances exist in some form, ancient or modern, in 
Peninsular tradition. In general the Jewish forms are inferior to those of 
the sixteenth century, but superior to the modern Peninsular. It is not 





charge of being too long, said that he made them so on purpose, so that unskilled musicians could 
not spoil them: “Mas las faltas que les ponen / estos censores del tiempo, / es decir que son muy 
largos / (y algunos dicen muy luengos), / que no se pueden cantar, / ... que no ven qu’es arti- 
ficio / y que quiero defendeilos, / ya que por su desventura / de los poetas no puedo, / de los 
misicos siquicra, / qu’es irreparable , riesgo.” Romance 1 of Libro V1 of Coro febeo; Gallardo, 
Ensayo, I, col. 7:32: 
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to be supposed that any Moroccan romances originated there, although 
with respect to a few Biblical poems it is possible. (II) Rasgos de deca- 
dencia en la tradicién marroqui, and (II1) Elaboracién y creacién en la 
tradicién moderna enumerate the cases of each. (IV) Comparacién de la 
tradicién marroqui con la oriental demonstrates clearly that the former 
is superior in nearly all cases. (V) Cronologia del romancero marroqui 
discusses the contacts of Spain and Morocco, and classifies the romances 
as those dating from before the expulsion, those that crossed in the 
sixteenth century, and those from still iater times. (VI) éTiene carac- 
teres propios la tradicién judia? The fact that a certain number of poems 
are common to all Jewish areas and all but unknown in Spain shows 
that there must have been intercommunication along the Mediter- 
ranean over a long period of years. M. Bénichou does not attempt to 
prove that the Jewish romances show any traits of character that 
would not arise naturally from the difference of religion. (VII) La ¢tra- 
dicién judia y la geografia del remancero: he expresses the opinion, not 
too easily supported, that the Moroccan poems issued. from the nearest 
part of Spain, i.e., Andalusia and Catalonia. (VIII) Eliminacién de ele- 
mentos cristianos en el romancero judeo-espanol: the elements eliminated 
are those that imply adherence to Christian belief on the part of the 
singer; he had no objection to the mention of festivals or even of priests 
and saints, which did not mean much to him. Examples of the introduc- 
tion of positive traits of Judaism are insignificant, and but one instance 
is known of active anti-Christian polemic (Rodolfo Gil, p. xxx). 

To these Conclusiones one should add the Comparacién de la lengua de 
les romances con el dtalecto hablado, in the RFH, VII (1945), 241-249. It 
is of interest to note that only two Arabic words and one Hebrew word 
occur in the entire Bénichou collection. Its language, like that of the 
Jewish-Spanish poems in general, represents an idiom both archaic and 
stereotyped: “El romancero, en su léxico, representa un estado lin- 
giiistico muy anterior al actual.” This fact is well recognized by the 
singers, who do not as a rule attempt to modernize the language, be- 
cause they believe it suited to this sort of song. Morphological and 
verbal peculiarities create the impression of “una resistencia de la 
lengua antigua, atrincherada en el romancero, a la evolucién ulterior 
del dialecto” (p. 249). This phenomenon is comparable to the employ- 
ment of /adino, a special Spanish, in translations from the Hebrew 
scriptures. Consciousness of the romancero’s particular and peculiar 
idiom is one factor in the preservation of archaic forms better than in 
Spain. 








ts 
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This same supplementary article in Volume VII contains a list of 
corrections and errata in the Romancero, and should be consulted in 
advance by any reader of the latter. But the proofreading has been on 
the whole so careful that the reviewer can add but one item: on page 
106, line 22, for Catdlogo, n° 12, read Catélogo, n° 120. It is greatly to be 
hoped that eventually this important and intelligently edited romancero 
will be issued as a separate, with whatever revision may be needed. 

One may well ask himself: If a single family in Buenos Aires holds in 
its memory the words of 68 romances and the music for some of them, 
is it not logical to suppose that the 30,000 Sephardim who are said to 
reside in New York City must harbor somewhere a like treasury? Here 
is a project to entice any Hispanist of that metropolis, and it is surpris- 
ing that no one has yet undertaken and completed it. 


University of California 
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1, LE MOYEN-FRANGAIS darde EST-IL UN EMPRUNT A L’ESPAGNOL dardo? 


QueELLE EST, en effet, l’origine réelle du moyen-frangcais darde? Dans 
son article bAROp (frank.), FEV, III, 16 dit: 


Abl. afrz., mfr. darde, f. “javelot, fléche’ (noch Hardy); mfr. ‘jeu ot les garcons 
amassent des ferrets sous une pierre, entourant le tout d’un cercle, et qui con- 
siste A chasser de ce cercle autant de ferrets que possible au moyen d’un baton 
qui est lancé vivement’ Cotgrave; sav. darda ‘vis du pressoir en bois,’ stéph. 
‘jet’; nfr. darde ‘instrument a creuser une piéce de bois dans la direction des 
fibres’ Larousse; ‘fléche, morceau allongé (d’un poisson)’ 1755 Menon, Les 
soupers de la cour, ed. 1778, II, 455. 


Sur les deux mots Ad/eitung, altfranzdsisch qu’on lit au commence- 
ment de cet extrait, je ferai les remarques critiques suivantes: 

1) Ableitung. Dérivé de quoi? certainement pas du francique darop, 
dont le dérivé immédiat est le v. fr. dart, écrit actuellement dard. Ce 
n’est pas non plus un dérivé du verbe darder que le DG date du XV° 
siécle; car, bien.que le verbe darder se trouve déja au milieu du XIII° 
siécle: 

c. 1250, Philippe de Novare, Mémoires, ed. Kohler, 10: ‘Sire Heymeri ... la 
prist [a savoir, sa lance] par my le mileuc et fery en dardant trois cos en la 
visiere dou heaume de sire Anceau ... ,” 





ABREVIATIONS 
D. XVI. Huguet, Dictionnaire de la langue francaise du XVI° sidcle 
DG Darmesteter, Hatzfeld et Thomas, Dictionnaire général 


EWFS  Gamillscheg, Etymologisches Worterbuch der franzisischen Sprache 
FEW Von Wartburg, Franzdsisches etymologisches Worterbuch 

GD Godefroy, Dictionnaire del’ ancienne langue francaise 

NED Tne New (or Oxford) English Dictionary 

REW Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch (1935) 

TL Tobler-Lommatzsch, A/ifranzisisches Wérterbuch 


II 
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un substantif tiré directement de ce verbe indiquerait l’action exprimée 
par darder; or, d’un sens pareil, il n’y a pas la moindre indication; dés 
son apparition le substantif féminin darde est le nom d’une arme de jet. 

2) Altifranzdsisch. Je ne connais aucun example de darde en vieux- 
francais, et par vieux-frangais jentends la langue écrite jusque vers 
l’'an 1300. En tant qu il m’est possible de m’en assurer, le mot darde | 
parait pour la premiére fois a la fin du XIV° siécle, et 4 cetté époque les 
exemples en sont nombreux. Le plus ancien exemple qui soit exactement 
daté est le suivant: 


1381 Douet d’Arcq, Piéces inédites du régne de Charles VI, 11, 154-155 (Arch. 
Nat., JJ 119, piéce 44 datée de mai 1381): “le dit Adam le Lievre le poursui, 
tant que il l’aconsui ou dit bois et d’un glaive ou darde que il portoit, le fery 
traitement [fraitrement] parderrieres, et |’actainct au cousté du bras destre, 
dont il le navra. De quoy le dit exposant fu moult esbahi, et pour ce, se prist 
fort a cheminer, pour doubte d’icelluy Adam, lequel le suivoit tousjours, le dit 
glaive ou darde entesé pour le ferir. Et pour paour de mort, ycelui exposant 
choisi un caillou a terre, lequel il gecta contre le dit Adam. Duquel caillou i! le 
enversa a terre, et doubtant que se il redrescoit, qui ne l’occisist du dit g/aive 
ou darde ou de sa dague que il portoit, laquelle le dit exposant luy osta, et 
l’en fery, dont il mourut.” 


Ce passage provient d’une lettre de rémission: on accorde le pardon a 
P g 


un chirurgien-barbier nommé Jean Herlin qui avait tué, en aodt 1379, 


un triacleur, c’est a dire un vendeur de drogues médicinales, qui s’ap- 
pelait Adam le Liévre. Les deux compéres, a l’epoque ot le meurtre fut | 
commis, voyageaient ensemble dans le sud-ouest de la France, prés de 
Carlat, qui est sans doute Carlat dans le Cantal; et Jean Herlin, |’expo- 
sant dans la lettre, affirma que lors de leur passage aux environs de 
Carlat, le pays environnant était infesté par les ennemis du roi. 

L’expression glaive ou darde se trouve trois fois dans le document de 
1381; on peut ia comparer a darde ou demi-glaive dans une autre lettre 
de rémission: 


1382 Douet D’Arcq, Piéces inédites du régne de Charles VI, 1, 29 (Trésor des 
Chartes, Reg. JJ 120, piéce 137): “Avint que pour ceste cause, et aussi qu’ll 
estoit commune renommee que le dit Lobareau estoit un des brigans, icelluy 
escuier se parti de son hostel ... accompaignez de trois varlez avec lesquelz il 
sen ala au devant du dit brigant en ycellui boys. Auquel, si tost qu’il le 
appercurent, ils se adrecierent en luy disant qu’il se rendist. Sur quoy, luy qui 
estoit armez d’une cote de fer, d’une espee, d’une taloche et d’une darde ou 
demi glaive, leur respondi qu’il n’estoit pas encore temps. Si se avanga l’un des 
diz trois varlez et lui donna d’une lance parmi le corps. Dont le dit brigant 
morut en la place...” 
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Les faits racontés dans la lettre de rémission se rapportent a l’année 
1366; ils se sont passés dans le Nivernais ot les ennemis du roi occu- 
paient plusieurs chateaux et ot une troupe de pillards nommés godins 
terrorisaient les paysans; c’est pour avoir causé la mort du nommé 
Lobereau ou Lobareau que |’écuyer Jean d’Anlezy a été condamné; 
c’est par la lettre de rémission du I9 mars 1382 qu'il finit par obtenir 
son pardon. 

J’ai souvent remarqué que les Comptes royaux contiennent souvent les 
premiers exemples de mots nouveaux, surtout lorsqu’il s’agit d’une 
nouvelle mode, si l’on emprunte a |’étranger un nouveau vétement, une 
nouvelle arme: 


1382 Comptes de [’ hétel de Charles VI, p. 1§: “Pour 3 pommeaux dorez achetez 
... pour mettre es dardes du roy et de mgr. de Valois, 12 s. p. Pour houppes et 
franges de soye pour les d. dardes, 12 s.” 


Pour ce qui concerne les pommeaux dorés, les houppes et les franges qui 
ornent les dardes, il est bon de se souvenir que le roi Charles VI avait 
alors treize ans. 

GD, II, 422, cite deux passages, Gay, Glossaire Archéologique, 1, 541, 
en cite trois autres, qui proviennent tous les cing des ceuvres de Frois- 
sart, et qui contiennent tous les cing le mot darde. Gay date ses exem- 
ples, mais les dates qu’il donne sont les dates des événements que narre 
le chroniqueur, ce qui revient a dire que ce sont les plus anciennes dates 
possibles. Je cite le premier des passages reproduits par Gay d’aprés 
’édition de Siméon Luce; les deux autres je les donne tels qu’ils sont 
dans le Glossaire de Gay; enfin, je fais précéder les trois dates par un 
p. (= post): 

p. 1378 Froissart, Chron., ed. Luce, vol. IX, p. 56: “En allant querir ce pigne 
li diables alla entrer ou corps de ce Jaque, car avoec le pigne il apporta une 
petite courte darde espagnolle a un latge fer pour accomplir sa mauvaistié. 
Si tres tost que il fu venu devant son maistre, sans rien dire, il [I’]Jentoise et 
l'avise, et li lance celle darde ou corps qu’il avoit tout nu et li passe tout oultre 
et le reverse d’autre part.” 

p. 1389 Froissart, Chron., liv. iv, ch. 8: “Si y eut plusieurs ebattemens et 
s esprouvoient ces Francois et ces Gascons a la lutte |’un a |’autre, ou a jeter 
‘a pierre ou la darde au plus loin et au plus haut...” 

P- 1393 Froissart, Chron., liv. iv, ch. 42: “Couteaux aigus devant, a large 
allumelle a 2 taillans, a la maniere des fers de darde...” 


Enfin, j’ajoute le premier des deux exemples du mot darde tirés de la 
chronique de Froissart que cite GD. 
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a. 1400. Froissart, Chron., MS Rome, ed. Luce, II, 227: “En la ville de Saint 
Amand en Seule furent envoiet biaucop de Bidaus a dardes et a pavais...” 


Les Bidaux sont des mercenaires basques; sur ces mercenaires on peut 
lire mon article “Un nouveau nom des Basques” dans 4 Miscellany of 
Studies in Romance Languages and Literatures, Presented to L. E. Kastner 
(Cambridge, 1932), pp. 22-37. Les armes des Bidaux sont bien connues; 
au commencement du XIV¢ siécle on ne se sert pas du mot dardes mais 
du mot dars: 


a. 1310 Guillaume Guillard, Roy. dignages: 

“De Navarre et devers Espagne 
Reviennent Bidaus a grans routes, 
Desquiez les compaignies toutes 
En guerre par accoustumance 
Portent deux dars et une lance 
Et un coutel a la ceinture, 
Et d’autres armeures n’ont cure...’ 


Les renseignements qu’on peut tirer des textes que j’ai cités sont de 
deux sortes: : 

a) Ils nous donnent une idée claire de ce qu’étaient les dardes; on les 
compare a des glaives, c’est a dire, a des lances, mais plus particuliére- 
ment a des demi-glaives, c’est a dire, a des lances plus courtes que la 
longue lance ordinaire; on peut comparer pour demi-glaive: 


1374 L. dela Trimoille, Livre de comptes de Guy VI, p. 150: “Le dit Jehan Cuer 
hurta a un des dis huis d’un demi glaive,” 


et pour demti-lance: 


1363 Les freres Prost, Invent. mobiliers des ducs de Bourgogne, 1, No. go: “Une 
demee lance ferree d’un fer”; 

1414 Arch. Nat., JJ 167, piéce 333: “Le suppliant, d’une harsegaye ou demi 
lance frappa par la poitrine icellui cavalier.” 


En somme; la darde était une arme de jet, au manche relativement 
court, munie d’un large fer a deux taillants, qu’on langait peut-étre a la 
main, mais aussi al’aide d’autres moyens; ainsi, on lit: 


1464 Catholicon de Quimper: ““Amentum, \a courroie pour getter la darde.” 
b) Ensuite les textes nous font voir que la darde est un mot qui vient 


du sud-ouest de la France: les Gascons luttent a la darde avec les 
Francais; les Bidaux sont armés de dardes; les dardes sont dites espagno- 
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les dans un des premiers passages ot se trouve le mot; et nous savons 
par un autre passage que les Espagnols en étaient armés: 


1393-1397 Chronique des quatre premiers Valois, p. 177: “Les Espaignolz leur 
gettoient archegaies et dardes.”’ 


Or, dans le sud-ouest de la France, ni le v. fr. dart, ni le v. prov. dart, 
ni le v. cat. dart ne peuvent servir de source au moyen-frangais darde; 
pour expliquer darde, il faut un mot a radical dard- avec le second d 
articulé; je ne le trouve que dans l’esp. dardo; toutes les analogies ont 
di provoquer un changement de genre immédiat. 

Il me parait impossible de tenir compte du basque moderne darda, 
parce que nous ne savons que bien peu de chose sur le basque avant le 
XVIe siécle; il se peut que darda remonte jusqu’au XIV¢* siécle et qu’il 
ait été emprunté a l’espagnol ou bien qu’il ait été calqué sur le frang. 
darde. 

Ce qui peut paraitre étrange, c’est que l’arme dite darde, mentionnée 
si souvent dans les textes des vingt-cing derniéres années du XIV* 
siécle, ne paraisse a peu prés plus dans ceux du quinziéme. GD cite 
bien un passage qui peut étre de ce siécle, mais que je ne puis dater 
d’une fagon plus précise: 

XV° siécle. Habits des gens de guerre (B. N. 1997, f° 67 r°): “Une faczon de 
dardres qui ont le fer large,” 


et qui est intéressant par la forme dardre avec son r adventice. 

Darde, nom d’une arme réelle, est déja archaique; le mot se poétise. 
En poésie, c’est Froissart qui, déja a la fin du quatorziéme siécle, s’est 
servi le premier du mot darde: 

375-1400 Froissart, Poésies, ed. Schéler, vol. I, p. 313: 
“Par quel voie 
Je fui souspris quant j’i regarde 
Che fu par une arriere garde 
Qui fournie avoit mainte darde,” 


et il est curieux de comparer ce passage avec un autre qu’on attribue au 
milieu du quinziéme siécle: 
c. 1450 Erreurs de la belle dame sans merci (dans Romania, X XXIII, 179 sq.), 


vers $64: : : F 
504 “Car, se n’eust esté la darde 


Du reffuz et arriere garde 

De ceste dame sans mercy, 

De mourir jamais n’avoit garde 
N’autre qu’elle ne |’a occy.” 










yh! 
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Pendant le quinziéme et le seiziéme siécle darde ne se trouve qu’en 
poésie et presque toujours a la rime; au quinziéme siécle, il s’agit de la 
darde de la mort: 
a. 1452, A. Greban, Passion, v. 21892: 
“Mort, mort, que tu me tiens en suspens! 
Vien moy tost ferir de ta darde: . 


Je me repens, je me repens, 
Et desesperance me larde.” 


a. 1501 Fardin de plaisance, ed. SATF, f° 257 r°: 
““Touttefois la mort de sa darde 


A la deffuncte hon malade 
Frappee et l’a fait mourir.” 


Au seiziéme, la mode a changé, la darde est aussi celle de Cupidon, de 
la Parque, des Dieux. On peut se reporter au dictionnaire de Godefroy 
qui cite des exemples tirés des ceuvres de Clément Marot (mort en 1544) 
et de Jean Antoine de Baif (mort en 1589); et particuli¢rement au 
Dictionnaire du setziéme siécle de Huguet qui cite une vingtaine d’exem- 
ples, surtout de la seconde moitié du seiziéme siécle, de cet emploi 
poétique du mot. 

On est donc un peu surpris, en ouvrant le dictionnaire de 1611 de 
Cotgrave, de n’y trouver darde ni comme nom de |’arme du quatorzieme, 
ni comme le mot poétique, si souvent attesté, du quinziéme et surtout 
du seiziéme siécle. Pour Cotgrave darde est le nom d’un jeu d’enfants: 


1611 Cotgrave, Dict.: ““Darde: f. A play, wherein boyes having layed a heap of 
points under a stone, and made a circle about them, dart at them with a rod, 
and win as many as they drive out of that circle. (Our boys laying their points 
in a heap of dust, and throwing at them with a stone, call that play of theirs 
dustpoint).” 


Cet article de Cotgrave est intéressant, d’abord parce qu’il contient 
le premier exemple que conraisse le NED de l’anglais dust-point, nom 
d’un jeu d’enfants; ensuite, parce qu'il nous donne une idée assez claire 
de ce qu’était le jeu de la darde; cf. 


1584 G. Bouchet, Serées, “4° Serée” (I, 163): ““Trouvant mon laquais en jouant 
ses aiguillettes a la darde, que j’avois cerché tout le jour, je commence 4a crier 
aprés luy, lequel laissant le jeu me suit”; 

a. 190 E. Tabourot, dans Becq de Fouquiéres, Poétes du XVI* siécle, p. 340: 
‘Tu vas jouer sur le carreau / A la darde mes esguillettes / Ou bien souven 
tu cabarettes.” 
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Dans ces passages le mot aiguz/lettes correspond a |l’anglais points de 
Cotgrave et il faut sans doute le prendre au sens de “ferrets qui termi- 
naient les cordons avec lesquels on attachait les chausses au pourpoint.”’ 
Il semble bien, d’aprés les deux exemples qu’on a lus, tirés des ceuvres 
de G. Bouchet et d’E. Tabourot, que ce n’étaient pas toujours des 
enfants qui jouaient leurs aiguillettes a la darde, et on peut croire que 
|’on jouait pour de l’argent aussi bien que pour montrer son adresse. 

La Curne de Sainte Palaye, dans son Dictionnaire historique de 
l ancienne langue francaise, IV, 465, avait attiré l’attention sur l’expres- 
sion jouer de la darde a \a fin du quatorziéme siécle: 


1394 Tresor des Chartes, Reg. 146, p. 438: “Comme les compaignons eussent 
joué de la darde, Clerc gaga contre le dit Jehan de la Brosse de geter en cing 
geez ou a cing fois une darde ou dart du dit jardin ou ils estoient jusqu’au jardin 
de Pierre Plum.” 


Je comprens ainsi ce passage: quelques compaignons avaient joué a la 
, , , , 7 
darde, lorsque l’un d’entre eux nommé Clerc en défia un autre nommé 
Jean de la Brosse, a lancer, cing fois de suite, la darde de |’endroit ot 
ils se trouvaient jusqu’au jardin de Pierre Plum. I] semblerait d’aprés 
ce passage qu’on avait joué a la darde en France depuis la fin du quator- 
ziéme jusqu’a la fin du seiziéme siécle. 
Aprés Cotgrave, il reste peu de chose a dire sur darde. Pendant plus 
> 
de deux siécles et demi il disparait des dictionnaires, si ce n’est pour 
nous dire que c’est un mot ancien: 


1771 Dict. de Trévoux, III, 108: “Darde, s. f. Vieux mot, qui se disoit pour 
fléche.” 


Ce n'est qu’en 1870 qu’un Larousse le réintégre avec une nouvelle 
signification: “Instrument a creuser une piéce de bois dans la direction 
des fibres.” I] serait bien intéressant de savoir comment ce mot darde 
qui semblait mort ait pu revivre. 


2. LE VERBE FRANGAIS driller ET LE SUBSTANTIF drille 


| Dans FEW, III, 159, 191, les mots frangais driller, drille sont arrangés 


en deux groupes selon l’étymologie que recommande |!’auteur: 
a) ceux qui dériveraient du hollandais drillen, “courir en tournant, 


‘ 


courir ¢a et la’’s 

b) ceux qui proviendraient du vieux-haut-allemand durchilon. 

Sur ces deux étymologies, je propose de faire quelques observations. 
L’étymologie par le v. h. all. durchilon est due a E. Kleinhans, qui l’a 
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élaborée pour expliquer le breton ¢ru/, “‘chiffons” qu’il dérive du frang, 
drille, “chiffon.” Sa théorie peut se résumer de la facon suivante: 

a) le breton fru/ a la voyelle bilabio-palatale et le / final palatalisé, 
or, un / final palatalisé fait croire a un emprunt au frangais; 

b) le changement du d initial frangais en ¢ initial breton a lieu dans 
quelques cas: fr. devantiére > breton tavancher; 

c) a l’é€poque ot l’emprunt aurait eu lieu, le mot frangais devait se 
prononcer *druille; la réduction de -ui- a -i- en frangais, de -ui- a -u- [y] 
en breton, n’offre pas de difficulté; 

d) la forme supposée *drui/le remonterait 4 DRUKL- obtenu par une 
métathése du v. h. all. durchilon, ““durchléchern,” moy. h. all. diirke/n; 
cf. v. h. all. durchil, “troué, déchiré.” 

Comme la forme frangaise drille est attestée depuis le XIV° siécle, 
l’étymologie proposée ferait remonter l’emprunt par le breton a l’époque 
du vieux frangais au plus tard. 

A cette étymologie bien compliquée on peut répondre qu’en régle 
générale, le francais d- a l’initiale donne d- a I’initiale de |’emprunt 
breton; qu’en 1744 l’abbé Armeyrie traduit le fr. devantiére par le 
breton devanterr, fém.; que nous n’avons aucune indication sur un breton 
*druill, ni sur un frangais *druille; que l’étymologie par un mot du 
vieux-haut-allemand est particuliérement sujette a caution et que les 
dialectes des Pays-Bas ne paraissent pas avoir de forme qui corresponde 
a durchilon. Enfin, au point de vue sémantique, méme en admettant 
que, pour expliquer le fr. drille, “chiffon,” on doive avoir recours a un 
verbe qui veut dire “faire un trou, percer,” on peut se demander si le 
v. h. all. durchilon, “durchléchern” est vraiment préférable au holl. 
drillen, expliqué en 1599 dans le dictionnaire de Kilian par le lat. per- 
forare avec drille rendu par le lat. foramen; cf. en 1630 Den Schat der 
duytscher Tale: “drille, ‘un trou.’ ”’ 

Si je repousse l’explication du fr. drilie, “chiffon” par le v. h. all. 
durchilon, ce n’est pas pour affirmer qu’il est sirement tiré du holl. 
drillen. De tous les mots avec dri//- qu’on trouve en frangais, drilles, 
“chiffons”’ est le plus anciennement attesté: 

1371 Prost, Inv. mobil. des ducs de Bourgogne, 1, No. 1387: “2 paires de dra- 
peaux, .i. corset, les drilles de deux coutres.” [La forme coufre est fréquente dans 
les inventaires publiés par les fréres Prost]; 

1375 Prost, op. cit., 1, No. 2150: “Une petite quantité de vieilles dré//es, un pou 
de fil d’estoupes.” 


Or, en Angleterre le verbe ¢o dri//*, “‘to make or pierce a hole, to pierce 
through” n’a pas été trouvé avant 1649, le substantif dri//*, “an instru- 
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ment for piercing a hole,” avant 1611 et les auteurs du NED y voient 
un emprunt au holl. drillen, drille. D’autre part, si l’on se reporte au 
Middelnederlandsch Woordenboek, de Verwijs et Verdam, II, 407, les 
articles consacrés au holl. drillen, drille montrent que ces mots sont bien 
maigrement attestés au quinziéme siécle et qu’on ne peut rien citer 

our le quatorziéme. Si donc le frang. drille, “chiffon” est tiré du holl. 
drillen, drille, il est attesté plus anciennement qu’eux. 

En hollandais drille, “trou” doit provenir du verbe drillen, “‘percer 
en tournant.” En frangais le verbe qui parait correspondre a drille, 
“ch’”-n” n’est pas attesté en dehors des dialectes: Morvan driler, 
“déchirer la peau avec les ongles, les épines, les ronces etc., déchirer (en 
général)”; drileue, “‘déchirure, écorchure” (Chambure, G/ossaire, p. 
266); Poitou driller, “déchirer”; Varennes-sur-Allier s’édriller, “se dé- 
chirer par suite de vétusté (d’une étoffe).”” 

En somme, en ce qui concerne le fr. dri//e, “‘chiffon,” jusqu’a ce qu’on 
aura trouvé de nouvelles indications, comme, par exemple, une attesta- 
tion en vieux ou méme en moyen frangais, du verbe driller, ““déchirer,” 
je considére l’€tymologie par le holl. dri//er comme assez douteuse. 

Dans l'article durchilon, aprés drille, “chiffon,” FEW cite comme 
dérivés sémantiques de “‘chiffon”’: 

1° Drille, “‘soldat.” Les définitions: dri//e, “soldat mal vétu, mais qui 
a la mine de se bien battre”’ (1676, Pomey, Dict. roya/), “‘méchant sol- 
dat, se dit par mépris” (1680, Richelet, Dict.) ont convaincu Von Wart- 
burg de la solidité de l’explication de Revillout, RLaR, 1879, p. 138, de 
drille, “soldat” par drille, “‘chiffon.” Loin d’en étre convaincu, je crois 
qu’il faut attendre de nouveaux exemples d’un mot et d’un sens qui 
remonte probablement a la fin du seiziéme siécle. Que de “soldat, vieux 
soldat” on ait passé a “‘méchant soldat” ou a “soldat mal vétu, qui n’a 
pas soin de son uniforme, etc.,” cela a’a rien que d’assez naturel. 
Maitre drille qui est donné dans le premier exemple de dri//le de DG 
(1648-1651 Scarron, Virgile travesti, 12: “Un picoreur, un maitre drille’’) 
semble correspondre au holl. drilmeester; cf. allemand dri//meister, 
attesté en 1606 (Grimm, D. Wtd.). L’ anglais to drill, “‘faire faire des 
exercices militaires,” parait en 1626, le subst. dri//, “instruction mili- 
taire’’ avant 1637. Dans deux exemples que je puis citer de drille, 
antérieurs a celui du DG, on n’apercoit pas‘de nuance nettement dé- 
favorable: 

1637 F. Mainard, Epitre a Flotte, dans C. Drouhet, Le Poéte F. Mainard, p. 397: 


“En ce temps ami de Mars 
Ou I’on oyt de toutes parts 
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L’airain bruyant des trompetes, 
Les dieux du gouvernement 
Mettroit devant cent poetes 

Un drille de regiment.” 


1644 Saint-Amand, Cwores, ed. Livet, II, 457: 
“Un drille, au jeu sans revanche, 
Narguant la crainte et l’espoir 
Retente le billet noir 
Pour la moindre piece blanche.” 


Le mot est d’ailleurs plus ancien et il faudrait en trouver d’autres 
exemples; il ne faudrait pas négliger soudrille qui n’est pas encore tiré 
au clair et dont le premier exemple du DG est de 1615 (Imaginations de 
Bruscambille, f 194: “Soldats, sodrilles, pionniers et goujarts’”’), et en 
trouver d’autres exemples aussi; je puis en citer un antérieur a 1589: 


a. 1589 Carloix, Mém. de Vieilleville, ed. 1757, VIII, 11: “N’estants soldats, pas 
seulement sou/drilles, ny dignes de ceste qualité, et n’ayant jamais fait serment 
ni service a Sa Majesté.” 


Ni dans le premier, ni dans le second de ces exemples, le sens de 
soudrille n’est défavorable; l’exemple tiré de Carloix semble indiquer 
que le soudrille était inférieur par le rang militaire au soldat, une 
espéce de soldat de deuxiéme classe. 

2° drille, “coureuse, femme de mauvaise vie.” A Vaudioux, dans le 
Jura, drille veut dire “‘fille ou femme mal famée”’; 4 Grand-Combe, dans 
le Doubs, “femme de rien, souillon.” Ces sens peuvent venir de “gue- 
nille’’; mais ils peuvent également venir du holl. dri//en, “‘courir ga et 
la’; cf. franc. coureuse etc. Or, le holl. dri//e est rendu dans le diction- 
naire de Kilian en 199 par le lat. mulier vaga, et en 1630 Den Schat der 
duytscher Tale \e traduit par “femme légére, putain”; voila qui est 
favorable a la dérivation du mot par le hollandais. 

3° Lyon. drouilles, “‘vieilles hardes, nippes démodées,”’ Viriat, Polliat 
dré 2 plur., “l’ensemble du vétement, les hardes, les jupes d’une femme.” 
Ce mot, pour lequel on n’a, en dehors des dialectes, aucune attestation, 
ne laisse a |’€tymologiste que peu de moyens. Je me hasarde, cependant, 
a attirer l’attention sur un mot qui expliquerait mieux la voyelle de 
drouilles; c’est le flamand dro/ expliqué par “du gros filé’”’ dans Den 
Schat der duytscher Tale en 1630; cf. le verbe drollen, “dro! spinnen”’ 
qu’en 1599 Kilian traduit par le lat. “fila rudia et dura nere.” Sous les 
formes dro/, drul, ce mot est trés usité en Flandre au sens de “fil grossier, 
fil épais’”’; “cordat, étouperie”’; “étoffe grossiére en général”; on le fa- 
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brique a Zele dans la Flandre orientale (voir De Bo, Westvlaamsch 
Idioticon, p. 235). Le nom d’une étoffe grossiére, importée en France et 
utilisée surtout par les paysans, pourrait expliquer le mot de Lyon. Le 
flamand drol, drul, passant en France, pourrait fournir des formes droles, 
droules, drouilles. 

Je passe ensuite a l’article consacré, dans FEV, aux dérivés du holl. 
drillen, qui, en 1§99, est traduit par Kilian de la facon suivante: lat. 
‘‘motilare, nutare, vacillare, ultro citroque cursitare; vagari; tremere, 
motitari; gyros agere, in orbem vel orbiculatim versari, gyrare, rotare, 
volvere; tornare, terebrare.”’ | 

On peut arranger les dérivés francais en quatre groupes: 

I. “aller, courir vite; courir ca et la; se sauver.”’ C’est le sens ordinaire 
en francais; il remonte au milieu du seiziéme siécle; il a été accepté en 
1718 par le Dictionnaire de l Académie, puis supprimé dans |’édition 
de 1835. 

Le sens “‘sautiller” cité par FEW, sans doute d’aprés Godefroy, ne me 
parait jamais avoir existé. GD, II, 711, en cite un seul exemple: 

a. 1558 Mellin de Saint-Gelais, @uvores, Bibl. Elz., 1, 309: “Au trot je drille 


comme un cheval...” 


On n’a qu’a lire le poéme de Saint-Gelais ot se trouve ce passage pour 
s’'assurer que driller veut dire “‘courir vite, se sauver aussi vite que 
possible.”’ GD donne également dri//ant, “‘sautillant” avec deux exem- 
ples a l’appui: 
1652 Ronsard, Odes, Bibl. Elz., IV, xxi: “Deux camps dri/lants de fourmis / Se 
sont mis / En garnison sous sa souche’”’ [a savoir, de l’aubépine]; 
1573 J. A. de Baif, Amymone, ed. 1573, f° 77 v°: 
“Comme un passereau dri/lant 

Dans une seiche poussiere 

S’esgaye dru fretillant 

De sa double aile legiere.” 


C’est le second passage qui, peut-étre, a mis en branle la traduction 
de driller par “‘sautiller,” puisqu’un passereau peut sautiller, tandis 
qu’il n’est guére admissible qu’une fourmi puisse en faire autant. Dans 
les deux cas, il faut comprendre “allant, courant vite ¢a et la.’”’ Pour les 
dialectes: Poitou se driler, “‘se faufiler’; Montbeliard (franc. local) 
driller, ““courir vite” etc. De “courir’’ vient dans les dialectes: (a) driller, 
“avoir la diarrhée,” drille, ‘“diarrhée”’; (b) drille, ‘femme mal famée’’; 
cf. holl. drille, plus haut. Peut-étre du holl. dri//en““‘aller, courir ¢a et 1a, 
courir vite (dans les exercices militaires)’’: fr. drille, “soldat.” 
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IT. (De la lumiére.) Donner une lumiére intermittente, qui se meut 
ca et la, étinceler, scintiller (cf. Kilian: vacillare). 


1611 Cotgrave: “Driller. To twinkle, or sparkle; to cast a glittering, or yield 
a glistning, light.” 


Ronsard fournit le premier exemple: 


1550 Ronsard, Amours, dans Céuores, Bibl. Elz., I, 108: “Une estoille dré/- 
lante...”” 


Ronsard a-t-il tiré ce verbe des dialectes? il est commun dans la lit- 
térature de la seconde moitié du seiziéme siécle, puis il disparait avec la 
réaction malherbienne contre la Pléiade. On trouve un substantif dri/le 
a la fin du quinziéme siécle: 

c. 1480 Coquillart, Monologue Cogui/lart, dans Guvres, Bibl. Elz., II, 237: 
“Je me levay lors sur mes piedz 
Et en ployant les eschines 
Je voys regarder les clochiers: 
Je marquoye plus de cent moutiers 
Ou ilz n’avoient esté jamais. 
Or il est minuyt, pour tous metz 
Et ne veoit on que la drille 
Parquoy je prenoye Beauvays 
Aucunes fois pour ceste ville.” 


C. d’Hericault, l’éditeur, explique assez nonchalamment /a drille: “Sans 
doute |’étoile brillante,” et c’est ainsi qu’ont pénétré la drille et le sens 
“étoile brillante” dans le dictionnaire de Godefroy. Il est entendu que 
si |’on pouvait accepter le sens “toile scintillante,” cela indiquerait que 
driller au sens II était, a la fin du quinziéme siécle, connu en Cham- 
pagne. Cependant, a plusieurs reprises, j’ai étudié le passage de Co- 
quillart que j’ai cité sans arriver a savoir ce que le poéte voyait dans 
l‘obscurité; rien dans le contexte n’aide a le determiner de facon sire. 

III. “Vagabonder” (cf. Kilian: vagari). Dans les dialectes, cf. Bour- 
gogne driller, ““vagabonder”; Verduns-Chalonnais driller, “courir, vaga- 
bonder, jouer, folatrer” ; Bas-Maine driller, “flaner.” 

IV. “Faire un trou, percer” (cf. Kilian: terebrare). 

a) |?] Fr. drille, “guenille,” d’ot drilles, “testicules”’ dans les dialectes; 

b) Fr. drille, “‘foret, trépan”’; 

c) Fr. driller, “arrondir et polir le trou d’une aiguille,” avec drillage, 
drilleur. 
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JUAN COROMINAS 





En EL curso de la redaccién de mi diccionario etimoldégico castellano se 
me han presentado, como era de esperar en un terreno tan poco traba- 
jado cientificamente, numerosos problemas dificiles y complejos, que 
conviene tratar mas ampliamente de lo que permite un diccionario eti- 
molégico, de indole forzosamente sintética. Este trabajo esta dedicado al 
examen monografico de algunas de las palabras comprendidas en el 
caso, para las cuales creo ha llegado el momento de proponer una solu- 
cién nueva.* 
ALREDEDOR 

Ninguna de las etimologias sugeridas hasta la fecha resiste la critica. 
EF] étimo de Storm (Rom., V, 182), *RoTATORIuM, fué rectificado justi- 
ficadamente en ROTATOREM por Menéndez Pidal (Cid, p. 149), porque 
-roRIUM habia dado -d(u)ero en castellano. Pero ni asi es satisfactorio 
en lo fonético: la dilacién vocalica *redador > rededor que debe admitirse 
(l. c., p. 155) es forzada e inverosimil.! Por otra parte, lo que ganamos 
en el aspecto fonético se pierde con creces en el sintactico: nada nos 
autoriza a suponer que rededor, antes de ser adverbio o preposicidén, 
fuese un nombre de agente. Y, sobre todo, observa Spitzer, sabemos 
desde el articulo de Morel-Fatio, Rom., IV, 39, que es redor el nicleo 
primitivo de la palabra: después de agregarsele el prefijo de-, una 
metatesis invirtiéd las dos primeras silabas de la forma derredor. 

La etimologia de Spitzer, DE *RETRIGRE (Locd) “lo que esta algo 
alejado”’ >“‘los alrededores” (RFE, XX, 169), nos acerca a lo posible, 
pero écémo disimular la inverosimilitud de ese comparativo sin grado 
positivo? A lo mas comprenderiamos que, partiendo del adverbio 
RETRO, se hubiera creado un adverbio comparativo *RETRIUS, pero no 
un adjetivo *RETRIOR. 


__*La redaccién de las letras A y B est4 ya terminade y estan completos y ordenados los mater- 
iales del resto del libro. 

' Nétese que Menéndez Pidal no vuelve a mencignar nunca este étimo ROTATOREM en sus 
trabajos posteriores. Es muy probable que el maestro ya no crea en esta etimologia primeriza. 
También Lenz habfa puesto un gran interrogante en este pasaje de su ejemplar de la obra, que 
ahora posee el Instituto de Linguistica de Cuyo. 
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Por lo demas ninguno de estos fildlogos tuvo en cuenta, para su eti- 
mologia, lo que habria debido ser el dato fundamental: redor, hasta la 
primera mitad del siglo XIII, es una mera preposicién. Se conocia tam- 
bién, en aquel entonces, el empleo adverbial, lo cual era inevitable pues 
toda preposicién de lugar, fuera de a y en, tiene a su lado un adverbio; 
pero en su funcién de preposicién, redor actuaba como tal por si sola, 
sin el auxilio de un de. En esta forma aparece en los monumentos mas 
antiguos donde figura la palabra, si exceptuamos tnicamente el Poema 
del Cid Sera necesario citar los textos ya que se trata de una cuestién 
sin estudiar: ; 


Estava la imagen [de la Virgen] en su trono posada, 
So fijo en sus brazos, cosa es costumnada, 
Los reis redor ella, sedié bien compannada 

Berceo, Milagros, 319¢ 


Torné todo carbones, fo todo asolado; 
Mas redor la imagen, quanto es un estado, 
Non fizo mal el fuego, ca non era osado 


id., id., 326c 


La Virgo gloriosa ... Tollidseli de oios ... 
Non la podié a ella por dé iva veer, 
Mas vedié grandes lumnes redor ella arder 


id., id., 4g0b 


Verde era el ramo, de foias bien cargado ... 
Tenié redor el tronco marabilloso prado 
id., Santa Oria, 44¢ 


Fue a Mont Oliveti en vision levada ... 

Vido redor el monte una bella anchura, 

En ella de olivos una grant espessura 
id., id., 141a 


Todos caieron muertos sobre la tierra dura, 
lazién todos revueltos redor la sepultura 


id., Duelo, 194d 


2 Es auténtica esta excepciédn? Dejando aparte el secundario empleo adverbial, que en el Poema 
predomina ampliamente (9 casos entre 11), y donde la silaba de de la forma derredor estaba justifi- 
cada, no podemos estar seguros de que los dos casos de la locucién prepositiva derredor de (vv. 60 
y 560) reflejen el lenguaje del juglar de 1140, que pudo emplear redor, y no el uso de Per Abbat, 
conforme al del siglo XIV. En otros puntos la sagacidad de Menéndez Pidal pudo restablecer la 
forma genuina valiéndose de las asonancias, del texto prosificado por las crénicas y de su cono- 
cimiento del castellano primitivo, pero hasta ahora nadie ha prestado atencién a este pormenor. 
Y los alejandrinos sin sinalefas de Berceo y del Alexandre eran mas apropiados para conservarnos 
este arcaismo que el metro anisosilabico del Cantar. 

3 En los tres pasajes de los Milagros, uno de los dos manuscritos conserva la buena leccién y e! 
otro moderniza escribiendo redor de: en el segundo pasaje hace asi el ms. I, y en los otros dos, A. 
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Ende era Alexandre e todos sus barones 

<En> contra los de Tyro yrados e fellones ... 
Por agua e por tierra los fueron combatiendo, 
Fueron el miedo todo conna sanna perdiendo, 
Los de dentro e todo fuéronse encendiendo, 
Fuese redor la villa la rebuelta faziendo 


Libro de Alexandre (ed. Willis), 1101d‘ 


En uno de los textos aragoneses mas antiguos, y lleno de grandes 
arcaismos, el Cronicén Villarense o Liber Regum, escrito en los primeros 


afios del siglo XIII (ed. Serrano y Sanz, BRAE, V1, 206), leemos: 


Domicianus ... destruié Iherusalem e destadizéla [= trasladéla] toda de so 
logar e pobléla redor monte Calvarie, o agora es poblada ... Que d’ antes 
Iherusalem redor monte Sion era poblada. 


Cosa notable, este pasaje no es mas que repeticién o variante de estilo 
del que se lee en la p. 202 del mismo Cronicén: “D’antes en monte Syon 
era poblada e pobléla cerca de mont Calvaria.”’ Luego parece que redor 
pudo también significar aproximadamente lo mismo que cerca. 

En otros textos del mismo dialecto, los inventarios publicados por 
el propio Serrano y Sanz, la palabra, en formas mas modernas, aparece 
con empleos semejantes. En uno de 1331 (BRZE, II, 554; n° 106), junto 
con badiles y herramientas analogas, se anotan “unas tenacgas para 
derredor de\ fuego.” iCabe entender otra cosa que “junto al fuego’’? 
Menos evidentes son otros ejemplos, en los que en rigor seria admisible 
la acepcidn moderna, pero atendiendo al anterior, la duda por lo menos 
es posible: en repetidos pasajes se habla de “un mandil [= cortina] 
derredor de\ \eyto,” “un mandil aderredor de la camenya [= catre]”’ 
(afios 1331, 1373: BRAE, Il, 551; IV, 345; IV, 347), donde también se 


puede entender “cerca” o bien “detras,”’ ya que en el afio 1378 figura 





La versificacién de Berceo, rigurosa y sin sinalefa posible, rechaza absolutamente un hemistiquio 
como “mas redor de la imagen’’; en cambio es posible en Berceo la elisién d’elia (cf. “que nds 
d'ella \eemos,”’ Milagros, 42c; “querié partirse d’elli,”” San Milldn, 12c), pero esta fuera de cuestién 
el que un manuscrito cambiara un redor d’ella genuino en redor ella: aqui es el manuscrito de 
Ibarra, mas respetuoso por lo general con las formas arcaicas, aunque menos con los dialectalismos 
y con la ortografia, el que nos ha conservado la buena leccién. En los otros tres pasajes los manu- 
scritos no ofrecen discrepancias. Junto a estos seis ejemplos coincidentes, tenemos en Berceo uno 
solo de redor de: “Calcaronli espinas redor de la mollera” (Duelo, 25b). Por desgracia aqui sdlo 
poseemos-un manuscrito. Seria facil enmendar “redor la *meollera” (cf. port. mioleira <MEDUL- 
LARIA), o bien “redor la su mollera.”” De todos modos es posible que esta excepcién sea auténtica 
y que lo sean también las dos del Cid, sin que esto pueda servir para poner en duda el caracter 
primitivo de redor preposicién. Desde los Origenes de Menéndez Pidal es un principio admitido por 
todos el de que los cambios lingiiisticos son lentos y que los neologismos tienen a veces raices muy 
antiguas. 

* Asi en el manuscrito mas antiguo, O. El mas reciente, P, da la variante contraria al metro 
““fuese derredor de la villa.” Por lo demas en el Alexandre es evidente que ya no hay unanimidad. 
Ademas del ejemplo que cito luego, tenemos. “derredor de la sala,” 2125a, asegurado por el verso. 
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“un mandil devant el leyto” (BRAE, IV, 215). La traduccién “detras” 
seria posible asimismo en /os reis redor ella de Berceo. Indudablemente 
el significado discrepante es incierto en estos casos, pero no en el 
Cronicén ni en el primer ejemplo de los Inventarios. 

Lo que sin duda alguna demuestran todos estos ejemplos, y otros 
andlogos que podria agregar,® es que esta preposicién tiene muchos 
empleos ambiguos, en los que facilmente se puede entender una relacién 
de lugar diversa de la pensada por el hablante, y que por lo tanto es 
natural que pasaran de una de estas relaciones a otra. Spitzer recuerda 
el alem. hinterland, “los alrededores” (= tierra de atras). El hecho es 
bien conocido en multitud de idiomas: el lat. circa, “en torno de,” ha 
pasado a cerca en castellano; el mismo traslado semantico registramos 
en el ingl. dy, alem. 4e?, frente a sus antecesores el got. 37, “en torno de,” 
y el ie. ambhi (gr. apel), “id.”; en aleman, nach ha pasado de significar 
“cerca” (cf. mahe) a “detras’”; en sentido contrario las lenguas eslavas 
emplean za, “tras,” con valor de “a”’ (rs. za@ verstu ot, “a una versta de’’; 
serviocr. sedeti za stolom, “estar sentado a la mesa’’); en inglés, about, 
“‘afuera,”’ se ha convertido en “alrededor.” De suerte que nada nos 
impide admitir que redor significd primitivamente “detras” o “cerca 
de.” 

Ya se ve cual es mi idea. El castellano antiguo redor es sencillamente 
RETRO, “‘tras.’’ El cambio semantico pudo ser directo, en frases como 
catar redor st, voluerse redor si (<RETRO SE), pero me inclinaria mas bien 
a creer en una fase intermedia donde redor tuviera una extensién mas 
amplia y vaga, “en la cercania de,” en vista de los testimonios ara- 
goneses y de los paralelos que he aducido. Cuando decimgs que una cosa 
esta detras de algo, entendemos por lo comin a pequefia distancia, en 
la cercania, y las cercanias son al mismo tiempo los alrededores. Otra 
prueba. En francoprovenzal y en el francés local, en Suiza, cantones de 
Neuch4tel, Friburgo y Valais, riére, el descendiente de RETRO, significa 
“en territorio de”: @ vendre une vigne située rire Neuchatel (Wissler, 
RF, XXVII, 793). 

Hubo en castellano un trasiego general, una amplia traslacién, en la 
semantica de las preposiciones locativas. Si circA sustituia a PROPE, 
ILLINC reemplazaba a TRANS (cf. AILC, I, 119 ss.), y TRANS tomaba el 
lugar de RETRO, iqué deextrafio tiene que RETRO, superfluo como sin6- 


° En la frase aducida por Menéndez Pidal del Fuero General de Navarra “si oviere ynfanzones 
vecinos pobladores aderredor,” puede entenderse ciertamente “a la redonda,” pero también “‘en 
la cercania.’’ Hoy mismo tiene a/rededor acepciones de este tipo, que solemos mirar como figuradas: 
los alrededores, “las cercanias”; alrededor de (con una cantidad), “cerca de,’ “mds o menos’’: 
alrededor de mil personas. 
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nimo de TRANS, viniera a ocupar el sitio que circA dejaba vacante? 
Tanto mas facilmente cuanto que el parecido secundario entre redor y 
redondo contribuiria a fijar como definitiva la acepcién de redor = a la 
redonda, en torno. 

Que RETRO y su familia pudieron tomar acepciones locativas diferen- 
tes de la propia y primitiva, se halla atestiguado ademas por descen- 
dientes ya conocidos. 4rredrar es “apartar” en castellano antiguo (H7s- 
toria Troyana, pags. 4130, 1762, etc.) y arredar es “‘apartar, separar, poner 
aparte”’ en gallego y portugués, lo que es muy conforme al significado 
‘‘a alguna distancia” que he admitido como basico para redor; en gallego 
tenemos arredo, “lejos,” <AD-RETRO, y en castellano mismo el prefijo 
redro- tomé el valor de “‘contra’”’ en la locucién a(/) red(r)opelo (ya en el 
Vocabulario de Correas y en el Quijote) y en la hoy desusada en redro- 
viento, recogida en Barahona de Soto por Rodriguez Marin (véase Dos 
mil quinientas voces, S. V.). 

RETRO, que en el Siglo de Oro latino era solamente adverbio, se em- 
pleé mas adelante como preposicién de acusativo; asi lo hace ya Apuleyo 
y, mas tarde, la Vulgata, Calcidio, Sedulio y muchos mas (cf. ALLG, 
VIII, 294). Claro esta que, siendo preposicién, era palabra atona, y fué 
tratada como tal. Usada como adverbio, en cambio, el tratamiento es 
el que corresponde a la pronunciacién acentuada, y la E se diptonga; 
entonces conserva el significado etimoldégico “atras”’: siempre va arriedro 
(Alex., 54b), fue arriedo parte ricament referido (id., 1030d), fazer ariedro 
la tornada, “aplazar el regreso”’ (id., 399b). Pronto, en este empleo, 
quedé estereotipado en la locucién e/ gue arriedro vaya, aplicada al 
demonio (Lope de Rueda, ed. C/dés. Castell., pags. 46, 850; Correas, 
Vocabulario), y esta fijacién temprana sera la causa de que en el uso 
adverbial no evolucionara su significado, como evolucioné en redor y 
como evolucioné el del propio adverbio en gallego (arredo, “‘lejos’’), 
donde el vocablo siguiéd empleandose libremente. 

Pero si RETRO adverbio did en castellano y en gallegoportugués estos 
reflejos tan conocidos, y si el fr. ant. riere, el it. dietro, el oc. reire y el cat. 
rera son adverbios y preposiciones a la vez, éseria verosimil que en 
iberorromanico la misma palabra hubiese desaparecido en su funcién 
prepositiva, sin dejar huella alguna? Realmente no, y el descendiente 
de RETRO preposicién tiene que ser redor. 

En su empleo preposicional, la palabra era proclitica y conservé la & 
sin diptongar,® pero ademas su posicién preténica fué causa de que la 


* Este tratamiento pudo contagiarse ocasionalmente al adverbio: e/ gue redro vaya, en Guzmén 
de Alfarache (I, ii, cap. 6). Covarrubias registra redro como ristico. 
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segunda r se traspusiera al final de la silaba. Del mismo modo que 
apretar pasaba a apertar (portugués, castellano antiguo), redro ti se con- 
vertia en redor ti, igual que por ¢ viene de pro ti, que es como dice todavia 
algin autor argaico.” El hecho tiene una extensién grandisima en cas- 
tellano antiguo y en portugués. Recordaré entergar (Berceo, Milagros, 
671d; Menéndez Pidal, Doc. ling., n° 2021; y muchos ejemplos en la 
edicién del Cid, p. 645), estormento (Poema de Alfonso Onceno, 406, etc.), 
soberceja (Alex., 378b, 1875a), preguntar >perguntar (hoy portugués), 
prelado > perlado, y otros que siguen empleandose hoy, como ¢erliz < 
TRILICEM (ya Alex., §83d, 660c), pedernal y empedernido < PETRINUS, 
abarcar <*ABBRACCHICARE, los vulgarismos Jerbaje, perferir etc. Un 
caso que nos muestra hasta qué punto estaba viva la tendencia, como 
hecho de palabra, no sélo de lengua, y cémo podia manifestarse en con- 
diciones de fonética sintactica muy analogas a las de redor, es el que 
observamos en la locucién fija madre de piedad, aplicada tantas veces a 
la Virgen por Berceo, y en la que madre seria proclitico como tantos 
vocativos (padre nuestro, setor mio, cara de rosa); ahora bien en los 
Milagros, 98d, aparece mader de piadat. Pronto sobrevino la reaccién, 
y al mismo tiempo que se rectificaba sélo una parte de aquellas formas, 
también se alteraban por ultracorreccién algunas que eran etimolédgicas, 
y asi el descendiente de MATURICARE es hoy madrugar y ya no madurgar, 
como decia Berceo (Santo Domingo, 458c; Milagros, 360b, 408d).® 
Sabido es que junto a RETRO alcanzan amplia difusidn romance las 
combinaciones DE RETRO, AD RETRO (it., fr., cat.). Estas combinaciones 
experimentaron la misma evolucién que el simple RETRO, en castellano 
arcaico, donde encontramos la primera oficiando todavia de mera pre- 
posiciOn: derredor la villa, en la Estoria de los Godos (p. 752) del siglo 
XIII, editada por Lidforss en las publicaciones de la Universidad de 


14 


‘Creo que non vidiestes nunqua meior hazanna / Sera bien retraida pro la tierra estranna,” 
~ Sil Milagros, 446c; “qui non la perga per él ni pro altro,” en el Fuero de Avilés, |. 72, en con- 
texto puramente romance. Algan romanista ha buscado conexién entre el por romance y el por- 
documentado como prefijo en latin (PORRIGO, PORTENDO etc.). Pero es inverosimil la relacién con 
este prefijo arcaico y raro, tanto mas cuanto que pro también aparece dos veces como preposi- 
cién en el francés de los Furamentos de Estrasburgo, y que, en el uso prefijado, todo el francés 
antiguo y medio vacila entre pro(u)- y po(u)r- (profit~pourfit, proposer~pourposer, promener~ 
pourmener, prolonger~pourloignier etc.) y lo mismo acontece en castellano: profagar forma cor- 
riente junto a porfacar, porfago (Berceo, San Millén, 270; Santa Oria, 125), pois (Alex., port.); 
prohijar j junto a porfijar, -llar (Berceo, ‘Sacrificio, 221; Alex., 1784¢; port. erfilhar). 

* Por si todo esto fuera poco téngase en cuenta que, cuando RETRO se fla llaba ante palabra de 
inicial vocalica, entraria en accién la tendencia que ha convertido dialectalmente grueso en 
gureso (BDHA, 1, 246n.); arag. gruenza en (g)orenza (BDC, XIX, 32); clueca en eb hisp.-am., 
alav., arag. y jud. -esp. culeca; cloaca> argent. culaca; superfluo> supérfulo (Cuervo, Apunta- 
ciones, § 812). Paralelos a todo esto eran redro ella>redor ella, pro ella> por ella. Por lo demas 
tomlaée es posible que entre redro ti y redor ti mediara una forma *redoro ti, con anaptixis: retoro 
con el significado de retro figura en un documento del Cartulario de Cardefia, p. 12, fechado en 963 
y citado por Menéndez Pidal, Origenes, p. 214. ¢Quién sera capaz de creer que este retoro y el redor 
de Berceo tienen etimologias diferentes? 
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Lund. Arredor sélo lo hallo en el empleo secundario como adverbio: 
corta con una sierra el arvor arredor (Alex., 1979b). 

En los siglos XIII y XIV todas las preposiciones de lugar, excepto a, 
en y muy pocas mas, empiezan a construirse en combinacién con la 
preposicién auxiliar de. Hasta entonces se habia dicho cerca /a mar 
(Berceo, Milagros, 673¢), cerca la Tablada (J. Ruiz, 1022a), fuera cantar 
su missa, “excepto” {Berceo, Milagros, 7o9b), después ende (id., id., 
807b), detras el calze e delant el camino (Burgos, 1309; véase Menéndez 
Pidal, Docum. ling., n° 2041s), y lo mismo ocurria con dentro y otras.° 
Pero ya en el siglo XIII la construccién con de empieza a predominar en 
todos estos vocablos, y asimismo en redor: “[Aquiles a Héctor] arastrélo 
tres veces redor de la cidat”’ (Alex., 713d). 

Decisiva para este cambio habia sido la influencia del empleo adver- 
bial. Desde el momento en que cerca, (a)fuera, (de)trds y analogos se 
emplearon como adverbios, no sdlo como preposiciones, y se dijo esté 
cerca, afuera, detrds, sin que siguiera sustantivo, intervino la analogia 
con el caso de /ejos, encima, debajo etc., originariamente adverbios; y 
asi como siempre se habia dicho /exos de la casa, se empezé a decir cerca 
de la casa y no cerca la casa. Con redor ocurrié lo mismo. Ya en el Cid 
aparece el adverbio correspondiente a esta preposicidn: el paralelismo 
con los demas vocablos de la serie locativa exigia que se creara aqui el 
adverbio, para completar la pareja. Se hizo anteponiendo a redor las 
preposiciones 4, de o en, y aun combinando dos o mas de ellas: derredor 
(Berceo, Milagros, 735d,!° 849d; Signos, 73c), arredor (Alex., |. c.; D. 
Sanchez de Badajoz, Recopilacién, I1, 54), a derredor (Cid, 8 ejemplos; 
Tilander, Fueros de Aragén, §§ 931, 951), en derredor,™ y hasta en 
aderredor (Libro de la Monteria, 1, cap. 8). Desde el momento en que la 
palabra se empleé como adverbio, tomé acento en la 0 y, olvidada ya la 
relacién con r(é)edro, del que se habia distanciado semanticamente, 
quedaba fijada la forma en -ér."” 

El empleo adverbial fué causa de que en la funcién prepositiva, ya en 
la segunda mitad del siglo XIII, se extendiera cada vez mas la construc- 





., Mas ejemplos de fuera no acompaiiado de de véanse en Hanssen, Gramdtica, § 733, y otros en 

Materiales Sintacticos” (tirada aparte de 4UCh., 1915), p. 24. Foras y foris se emplean como 
preposicién en la ftala, la Vulgata, Apuleyo, Lucifero y los Gromaticos. Véase ademas Menéndez 
Pidal, Origenes, pags. 391-394. 

“ “Recibidlo el rei asaz a grand onor, / Si fizieron los pringipes quel sedién derredor.”” 

' Cid, v. 466; Berceo, Santa Oria, 109a; Fernén Gonzélez, 495a; S. Maria Egipciaca, v. 204; J. 
Manuel, Libro de la Caza, p. 2820; J. Ruiz, 617¢ etc.; Glosarios del Escorial y de Toledo. 

* Este cardcter secundario de la pronunciacién acentuada ser4 la causa de que redor se pro- 
huncie con @ abierta en portugués, lo que no se explicarfa con la etimologia roTATOREM, cf. 
amador, cagador, comedor etc. Los comparativos maigr, menor a que se refiere Spitzer tenfan anti- 
guamente 0 y, como es sabido, se deben a influjo de mor< moor <MAIOREM, véase Cornu, Portug. 
© prache, §§ 24-26, 
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cién con un de precediendo y otro siguiendo a redor, y aun a veces en 
combinacién con otras preposiciones. Alfonso X, que en tantos casos 
presintié con admirable tino cual seria en definitiva el uso castellano, 
también aqui desecha el arcaismo redor y se decide por aderredor de, 
forma que es general en las obras inspiradas por el Rey Sabio y sus 
sucesores inmediatos.'* En otros textos se hallan a redor de (Santoia, 
1210; véase Menéndez Pidal, Docum. ling., n° 431), derredor 0 enderredor 
de (J. Ruiz, 1214c, 12204). 

Al mismo tiempo que el adverbio, nacia también el empleo como sus- 
tantivo, sea con el valor de “la cercania” o con el de “‘la zona situada 


en torno’’: ; : : 
Si mas aqui te prendo en esti derredor, 


De lo que oi prendes atin prendrdas peor 
Berceo, Milagros, 479¢ 


Lo comiun es que entonces le precediera el articulo: e/ redor, el derredor. 
Este uso repercutié inmediatamente en el empleo adverbial y en el 
prepositivo, y de ahi han salido la forma del castellano medio a/derredor 
(ya en Santob, copla 16, y en un inventario aragonés de 1362: BRAE, 
III, 90; hoy gauchesco: BDHZ, III, 84), y la moderna con metatesis 
alrededor, que gana terreno en el siglo XVI y se generaliza en el XVII 
(ver Dicc. Hist. Acad.). 

Pero si en estos casos vemos tratado el. vocablo como masculino, 
conviene advertir que también se consideré a (der)redor como sustantivo 
femenino. Otra prueba de que no es ROTATOREM 0 *ROTATORIUM. Si se 
vacilaba en el género es porque siendo primitivamente preposicién no 
tenia género alguno y siguiéd analogias diversas. Asi tenemos: 


Una camenya encaxada con taulas, baxa, con una cortina 
a laredor; 
Unas cuyragas ... abiertas delant, con una falda estreyta 
a la deredor 
Inventarios Aragoneses de 1402 y 1406, BRAE, 
TIT, 360, 361 


y este género quedé fijado hasta hoy en el sustantivo redor, “esterilla 
redonda’”’ (Covarrubias, Academia), asi llamada porque se extiende 
alrededor de una mesa.!4 

Ademas de éste quedan hoy otros rastros de las antiguas formas sin 


\8 Partidas, Libros del Saber de Astronomia, Primera Crénica General, Gran Conquista de Ultra- 
mar. V éanse los ejemplos en el Diccionario Histérico de la Academia. 
4 En Cadiz reedor, “Spartgeflecht’”’ y “Presskorb aus Spart”’ (Giese, BhZRPA., LXXXIX, 149, 


160), que viene de rededor. 
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de-, en Galicia y Norte de Portugal, lo que debe relacionarse con el 
citado empleo tardio de arredor en el sayagués de Sanchez de Badajoz: 
gall. vdlvete 6 teu redor, ““vuélvete a tu alrededor” (Mila, Romania, VI, 
-4), castellano de Galicia a/ redor, “alrededor,” y arredor m., “camino 
que se deja a hierba alrededor de las heredades para pasto del ganado” 
(BRAE, XIV, 103, 105), Baiao 6 redor, “de redor’”’ (Leite, Opasculos, 
II, 90).?° 
BELLACO 

Que el port. velhaco y el it. vigliacco son préstamos del castellano ya se 
ha dicho varias veces, y es seguro dada la poca vitalidad de la voz 
italiana y el hecho de que nunca una /A portuguesa o un g/i italiano 
pueden corresponder a una // castellana, en palabras genuinas. Es carac- 
teristico el detalle de que el mas antiguo testimonio portugués que 
conozco se halle en una traduccién del castellano, la del Libro de Buen 
Amor, escrita en el ultimo tercio del siglo XIV (RFE, I, 168). Para el 
italiano, Zaccaria aduce pruebas copiosas y absolutamente convincentes 
del origen castellano. 

La Gnica etimologia seria que se ha propuesto es de Spitzer (RFE, 
XII, 230-231): derivado de vel/o. Es innegable que esta defendida con 
mucha habilidad y abundante documentacién, y el dato de que velloso 
tuvo el significado de “‘astuto,” aunque sdlo se funde en Oudin, le presta 
cierta verosimilitud. Pero mientras no se hallen en textos medievales las 
supuestas acepciones primitivas de del/aco, a saber “‘candido, lanudo”’ o 
“astuto,” sdlo podré mirarla como una vaga posibilidad. 

Me llama la atencién la fecha relativamente tardia de de//aco, que no 


_ aparece antes de mediados del siglo XIV. Se halla en una inscripcién 


hecha en Granada por un cautivo castellano en tiempos de Yusuf I 
(1332-1354; véase Menéndez Pidal, RFE, II, 120 n.),!* en Juan Ruiz 
(sib, §2a, §7¢, 61a, §57a, g19d, 1516d), en la Gran Conquista de Ultra- 
mar (Rivad., XLIV, p. 210b, 1. 37, 42; p. 2114, 1. 34) y en el Glosario del 
Escorial (s. v. nebulo).7 Pero no figura en ningiin texto de los siglos 
XII o XIII. No esta en el Cid, donde en este sentido se emplea malo 


* También en el Plata deben de correr formas semejantes: “de las raices a/ redor,” “que andan 
por alli al redor” (Ascasubi, Santos Vega, vv. 884, 1070). No creo que, en un texto gauchesco como 
el Santos Vega, se trate de un arcaismo poético tal como el que registra la Academia, 0 como 
podria serlo “en redor de mi cabeza” en el uruguayo Fernan Silva Valdés (La Prensa [de Buenos 
Aires], 12-V-1940). Pero también dudo que sea un caso de coincidencia leonesa-portuguesa- 
hispanoamericana como los que estudié en RFH, VI; mas bien creo que en el empleo gauchesco 
habra reduccién fonética de alre(d)edor a alredor. 

* “Ramiro, vecino en Cérdova, ... deve el e/aco seys dineros, fodido sea.” 

‘’ Por la misma época aparece ya un derivado en el Rimado de Palacio, 227d, donde, refiriéndose 
a los clérigos amancebados, dice: “E anda, jmal pecado!, tal orden dellacada.”” El contexto no per- 
mite, a no ser que esté corrompido, ver ahi el colectivo dellacada, “junta de bellacos,”’ registrado 
por Covarrubias y la Academia. No conozco otro ejemplo de este verbo dellacar, “infamar.”’ 
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(2681, 3383), alevoso (3362, 3383), can (2263). Sobre todo es seguro que, 
de haber existido en la lengua coetanea, saldria en las obras de Berceo, 
en quien el concepto de la:maldad moral se halla tan al primer plano, 
y que tantos sindnimos emplea para la idea de “‘malvado”’ en sus varios 
matices: astroso (Milagros, 876c), arlote, fol, maliello, villano, y ademas 
los adjetivos avieso, dvol, cativo, rehez (véase Lanchetas).'* 

Notemos que en todos los ejemplos del siglo XIV el significado es ya 
“persona infame, de mala vida,” sin nada de la idea de “astuto” o 
“candido.” En la Conquista de Ultramar esta opuesto a hombres hon- 
rados y va acompafiado del sinénimo ¢ahures, los miembros de un 
ejército que se han alistado para dedicarse al saqueo; en J. Ruiz se 
aplica a personajes llamados por otra parte ridaldo (55d), vil andariego 
(58d) o rapaga (919d), amigos de peleas (57d, 557a) y de frecuentar 
tabernas (1516d).'® En la inscripcién citada es un insulto, y los testi- 
monios del Glosario del Escorial y de Lépez de Ayala coinciden en lo 
mismo. 

Si es notable la aparicién tardia, tampoco creo que sea casual otra 
circunstancia interesante. En la Edad Media los abstractos derivados de 
adjetivos se forman en -ia: bavequia, cazurria, cobardia, cortesta, ju- 
glaria. Cuando hoy tenemos formas analdgicas en -eria, las formas mas 
breves existieron antiguamente: darragania ~ barraganeria, badomia~ 
badomeria (cat.), villanta~ villaneria, haragania ~~ haraganeria, glotonia 
glotoneria, tragonia ~ tragonerta, arlotia~ arloteria, follonia~ folloneria. 
iPor qué, en cambio, no ha existido nunca un *dellaguia sino Gnica- 
mente 4e//aqueria,” a pesar de que no es término de formacién reciente, 
como lo son fonteria, holgazaneria, beateria, sinvergtienceria, porqueria, 
briboneria, p.e}j.? 

En mi opinion el substrato semantico de nuestro vocablo es el mismo 
de su sinénimo villano, “‘aldeano, plebeyo, el que no es caballero,” y 





18 Esta raz6n cronolégica me hace dudar del acierto de Oelschlager al ver un nombre comin 
en el nombre Villa Bellaco en un documento de 1073 citado por Vignau en su glosario de los docu- 
mentos de Sahagin. Habria que ver primeramente si se trata del Villavellaco del partido de Cer- 
vera del Rio Pisuerga (Palencia) o si, como lo sugiere la proximidad geogrAfica, es una leccién 
incorrecta de Villavelasco del partido de SahagGn. También se puede pensar en un nombre céltico 
en -AcuM, con vi//a como apelativo en speaella, andlogo al Be/l/ac de la Haute-Vienne y al Bellach 
de Soleura. 

18 Hay que rechazar la afirmaciédn de Aguado de que en los primeros pasajes del Arcipreste 
signifique ““campesino”’ sin matiz peyorativo. Claro esta que esto seria favorable a mi tesis, pero 
nada hay en el texto del poeta que legitime este supuesto. Dicho sefior est4 sugestionado por su 
creencia de que dellaco viene de VILLA. . 

2” F| testimonio mas antiguo de dellaqueria que anota el Diccionario Histérico de la Academia 
s6lo es de los primeros afios del siglo XVI (Torres Naharro). Pero los lexicégrafos atienden prin- 
cipalmente al primitivo 4ellaco y muy poco a su dirivado abstracto, que no presenta significados 
divergentes o dignos de nota. Creo que no seria dificil hallar autoridades de dellaqueria tan 
antiguas como de 4ellaco. Sin necesidad de buscar mucho puedo agregar que ya esta en el diccio- 
nario de Nebrija y en Crist6bal Colén (Zaccaria). Nebrija escribe con 0-. 
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bellaqueria no debe separarse del bajo lat. daccalaria, “‘rustiquez, alde- 
ania,” “‘hacienda rastica,” documentado desde el siglo IX, con el 
ultimo de estos significados, y con el otro algo mas tarde. Be/laco se 
extrajo secundariamente de dellaqueria. Sabido es que baccalaria deriva 
de un sustantivo, documentado por primera vez en el latin medieval de 
Catalufia, bajo la forma daccalarius, ““campesino,” y que a ambas voces 
corresponden abundantes reflejos romances, en francés, catalan y lengua 
de Oc: oc. ant. baealar, término de desprecio aplicado a hombres jévenes, 
fr. ant. bacheler, “joven que aspira a hacerse caballero (y que por lo 
tanto no lo es),” bachelerie, “las cualidades del ‘bacheler’ ”’ (del francés 
se tomaron el cast. bachiller y congéneres). El cat. ant. dacallar significa 
exactamente “bellaco,” “‘villano,”’ con frecuencia “‘alcahuete”’ u “‘Shom- 
bre de mala vida” (véase Aguild): 

Bacayllar es qui per vil carn trenca la quaresma, e pus dacayllar qui ab vils 
fembres remena (Eiximenis, Ter¢ de/ Crestid, 145vo); per ma fe, en Jacallar 
falsari, vos ne mentiu ({d., Liibre de les Dones, 183). 


La identidad del cat. ant. dacallaria con el cast. bellaqueria es total: 
“Los homens ... deliten-se molt en hoyr trufadors e escarnidors, mal 
parlers, cridadors, avalotadors, jutjadors e mijancers de dacallaries e de 
viltats” (Bernat Metge, Lo Somni [fin del didlogo con Tiresias]). 

Fabra, quien por cierto no pensaba en ninguna etimologia, en la 
Selecta que acompafia a su Gramdtica (1912), p. 324, traduce precisa- 
mente este ejemplo por “enredos, bellaquerias,” y en Aguilé puede 
hallarse otro de Eiximenis con la misma sinonimia vi/tat.”! 

Como de costumbre, los diccionarios etimolégicos romances sdlo se 
han fijado en las formas francesa y occitana, olvidando las hispanicas; 
y a base de aquéllas han construido como base un *BAcCcALARIS, de pro- 
cedencia desconocida. En realidad el provenzal y el francés admitirian 
igualmente un *BaccaLuaris (cf. la ¢ del fr. ant. vasselage, vasselor, vasse- 
lerie, de VASSALLUS), y ésta es la Gnica base satisfactoria en vista de la -//- 
(-y//-) catalana y castellana.** El] cambio de -aria en -eria es de rigor en 


* La Academia registra también un cast. dacaliar, “hombre ristico, villano,” pero en realidad 
no es palabra castellana, ya que el Diccionario Histérico s6lo la documenta en un texto histérico 
del valenciano Beuter. 

“Y de la -r- gascona (bearn. ant. dacara “soumis, qui est en état de sujétion”: Palay). No 
hay por qué tener en cuenta el it. daccalario, baccalaro, baccalare. La terminacién vacilante lo 
denuncia como provenzalismo, segin se ha reconocido undnimemente, y ya desde el tiempo de 
Diez (cf. FEW) se sabia que la patria del vocablo estaba mas acd de los Alpes. Los testimonios 
mas antiguos son de Catalufia y de Limoges. La grafia con -//- también se halla en el bajo latin 
irancés (véase Du Cange). Hay otra palabra a la que se ha supuesto un substrato en -L-, y no en 
-Ll- como habria debido hacerse, por no tener en cuenta la forma hispanica: oc. pe/ucar, fr. 
éplucher, alem. pfliicken, para la aadl osetia verse Gamillscheg, Romania Germanica, |, p. 25; pero 


: cat. pellucar postula *pitttccAre. También aqui hay una -cc- en el vocablo. j Mera coinci- 
encialr 
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castellano (herreria, pesqueria, carpinteria etc. frente al port., oc. y bajo 
latino ferraria, pescaria, carpentaria o carpintaria),* y \a e de la primera 
silaba se deberd a la influencia de vello 0 bellido (cf. vellico por ballico en 
el Glosario del Escorial), a no ser que nos decidamos a admitir que 
bellaqueria vino muy antiguamente de Catalufia, de donde procede el 
mas antiguo testimonio del bajo lat. daccallarius. Que entonces la e, la 
metdtesis—tan propia de los extranjerismos,—la aparicién tardia del 
vocablo en castellano, y la procedencia castellana de la forma portu- 
guesa, todo quedaria explicado de una vez. 

No tengo mucho nuevo que decir sobre el origen Gltimo de *Bac- 
CALLARIS, si no es que la -LL-, atestiguada inequivocamente por las 
formas hispanicas, seria favorable tanto al parentesco con *BACASSA > 
bagasa,** aludido como posible por Meyer-Liibke, como al origen céltico, 
pues siendo asi es probable que la palabra contenga el mismo sufijo que 
agregandose a vassus dié el galo vASSALLUS, voz que en la terminologia 
feudal se codea con el fr. ant. dacheler; muy confceme estaria ese origen 
céltico y feudal con la propagacién del catalan al castellano y de éste 
al portugués. Otro término feudal que ha tenido una historia semejante 
es VASSUS VASSORUM > cat. ant. vasvassor, varvassor, “oficial vasallo de 
un conde,” >arag. /abazorro, “joven atrevido,” “‘rastico, tosco.’’*® 


BosTEzar, ACEZAR 


Al segundo de estos vocablos, sinénimo de “‘jadear,” me referi en RFH, 
VI, 158 (n. 3), explicando que es vivo en toda América, menos en parte 
de la Argentina,”* que en Espafia es voz caduca, por lo menos desde 


3 En la Primera Crénica General, cap. 172, leemos jogleria por juglaria. En el propio caso de 
nuestro vocablo conocié el provenzal una forma an loga. El juglar lemosin de principios del 
siglo XIII llamado Us 0 Guilhems dg la Bacallaria por los Cancioneros C y R, que nos han con- 
servado su obra (Appel, Chrestomathie, n° 57), leva el nombre de Ucs de la Bacalairia en \os 
manuscritos H y K, que contienen la biografia ‘del mismo juglar (Mahn, Biographien der Trouba- 
dours). 

2 E | fr. medio bachelette, pic. baquelette, “muchacha,” suele explicarse por cruce de *BACASSA 
con *BAC CALaris. También podria pensarse en un diminutivo del *sacca.ius de donde se deri- 
varia *BACCALLARIS, 

% Thurneysen, Keltoromanisches, Pp. 39, Supuso que *BACCALARIS viene de un galo *BACALACOS, 
hermano del irl. ant. dachlach, “pastor, campesino, palurdo,” con un cambio de sufijo. Si tiene 
razon Thurneysen, como se la da Gamillscheg (EWFS), admitiendo que la primera -c- céltica 
se duplicé en romance debido a diferencias entre el sistema de silabeo de los dos idiomas, podria 
derivarse el cast. bellaco directamente de la base céltica, con geminacién de la otra -c- por influjo 
del sufijo iberorromance -accu. {Habria que suponer una base *BaccLaccu, con tratamiento 
p arecido al de AFFLARE>hallar, RE-sUFFLARE>resollar? Pero creo que el resultado de -ccx- seri 
mas bien -ch-. 

% Garzén, Avellaneda, Z. Rodriguez, Sundheim (s. v. cesar), Alvarado, Membrefio, Batres, 
Garcia Icazbalceta, R. Duarte (p. $42: sesar), Martinez Moles, Brito; BDHA,V, 53s 57+ Varios de 
ellos escriben acesar o sélo registran el derivado acecido, seguramente porque ia Academia y 
admite acezar, A. Rosenblat me comunica que se emplea en el Ecuador. En la Argentina tengo 
datos de escritores cordobeses, tucumanos, catamarquefios y sanjuaninos; pero no es vivo ¢? 
Buenos Aires ni en Mendoza. 
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principios del siglo XVIII, salvo en Caceres y Salamanca (Lamano),” 
y que todos los escritores clasicos que lo emplean son también de la zona 
leonesa, con la Gnica excepcién de Hojeda, sevillano. Nebrija escribia 
acezar (Cuervo, RHisp., II, 17), con ¢ primero y z después, y hoy tam- 
bién se pronuncia con la primera interdental sorda y la segunda sonora 
en los pueblos de Caceres que distinguen atin los dos fonemas (Espinosa 
hijo, Arcaismos dialectales, pags. 94-95). 

Prescindiendo, de Covarrubias, que hablé de onomatopeya, nadie ha 
dado otra etimologia que la de Diez (EWRS, p. 414), seguido por 
Meyer-Liibke: vasco labortano Aatsa, “el aliento.” 

Pueden hacerse otras objeciones,** pero desde luego me parece evi- 
dente que no puede separarse acezar de bocezar, variante dialectal y 
antigua de dostezar. La hallamos en Ca/lila y Dimna (Rivad., LI, 31a), 
en Evangelista, en el Corbacho (p. 215s),?* en el Vocabulario de Correas 
(p. 498), en Nebrija y en Covarrubias; el Diccionario Histérico de la 
Academia cita ademas a Alonso de Pa!encia y algunas autoridades del 
siglo XVI, entre ellas las de varios leoneses (Lucas Fernandez, Guevara, 
Pinciano); hoy es la forma autéctona en Asturias (Rato), en Mérida 
(Zamora Vicente, RFE, XXVI, 315) y en Caceres (Espinosa hijo, 
Arcaismos dialectales, pags. 93-94),*° donde tiene igualmente la primera 
interdental sorda y la segunda sonora (cf. docezar en Nebrija). El paren- 
tesco entre las dos palabras es tanto mas probable, cuanto que la 4 de 
bocezar puede ser debida a una prétesis secundaria como lo es la de 
bocico por hocico (Pereda, E/ Fandalo, p. 3), la de *voncejo, por donde 
debid pasar oncejo<UNCICULUM antes de llegar a vencejo (pajaro) por 
confusién con vencejo, ““atadura,” y la de tantas voces catalanas (vora, 
volva, vuit, (a)vui) y aun aragonesas (bonada <onada <uND-ATA, bulco < 
utcus: BDC, XXIV, 162-163). Entonces podriamos encontrarnos en un 


“ El Vocabulario Asturiano de Rato registra a¢ezear, y es probable que la voz se emplee en 
Asturias. Pero no consta que sea asi, pues Rato lo cita como voz empleada por Alfonso el Sabio en 
las Cantigas o en las Partidas. 

*® Falta explicar la terminacién, Ademds deberia comprobarse bien la forma y significado de la 
palabra. Noto que el guipuzcoano Lépez Mendizdbal, La Lengua Vasca (Buenos Aires, 1943), 
define ats como “hedor, vaho,” y que Manterola identifica el lab. hats, b. nav.,y sul. hax, vizc. 
als, gulp. @s, con asnase, arnas(e), que es el que segan Lépez Mendizabal significa “‘aliento.” 
Pero ino seran dos vocablos distintos con diferentes significados? Es cierto que el suletino Lar- 
rasquet da Aats, “haleine, respiration.” Luego parece que hay diversos significados regionales. 
‘Cual es el originario?—Por otra parte recderdese que la 4- vascuence puede venir de &-, y que en 
este caso los vasquismos romances antiguos tienen k-: cat. guer, “roca,” <*cariu = vasco (A)arri; 
alav. cértolas, cat. occid. cartres (BDC, XXIII, 283) = cast. artolas, vasco kartolak, arteolak. 
— que investigar si éste es el caso de hats, antes de poder dar beligerancia a esta opinién de 

1€Z, 

* Segan Pérez Pastor el manuscrito traeria avostegar y las ediciones bocezar, pero L. B. Simp- 
son, que colacioné el manuscrito posteriormente, lee abocesar aun en este pasaje del manuscrito. 
Es sabido que una de las costumbres de este escriba es emplear la s con el valor de la z medieval. 
_ ” Bostezar sdlo en Trujillo y en otras cuatro localidades castellanizantes cerca de Caceres y 
junto al ferrocarril de Madrid. 
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caso andlogo al de (g)o/ondrina, mozar. gondorina, frente a las formas 
leonesas alondrina, alandrina, andrulina (cf. AITLC, I, 10); la a- de. 
estas formas resulta de la alteracién de una antigua o- (cf. cat. oronella, 
oroneta, oreneta), preservada en golondrina y en bostezar cracias a la 
protectora adicién de una consonante protética, pero alterada en a/on- 
drina y en acezar. 

Asi nos vemos conducidos a un étimo *OsciTIARE, en el que reconoce- 
mos inmediatamente una variante del clasico 6scrTAre. El significado de 
éste era algo mas amplio que el del cast. dostezar. Una acepcién idéntica 
a la de éste es, por cierto, frecuentisima en latin, pero también muchas 
veces significa, en términos generales, “abrir la boca,” y de ahi “‘abrirse 
las flores o las plantas,” lo cual también es frecuente. En las glosas 
encontramos: “‘oscITANS: flans, spiritu halans” (CGZ, IV, 24513), 
“OSCITANTES: patefacientes ora” (V, 22933), “OSCITATIO: oris apertio 
vel extensio”’ (V, 22932), ““oscITAUIT: os aperuit” (V, 229s, 47166). Asi 
se explican los varios significados de los descendientes romances: “‘sollo- 
zar,’ “‘suspirar,”’ “‘roncar,” “resoplar [el caballo],” (sardo orchidu, 
ruschidare; orchidare, “grugnire,” Wagner, 4Rom., XX, 347), “suspi- 
rar” (friul. sust#d), ““suspirar, sollozar, soplar’’ (prov. sousca), ““vomitar” 
(cat. occid. o(r)xegar, rotxegar, BDC, XXIII, 307), ““bostezar”’ (sobre- 
selv. susdar; rum. usta: Dacorom., 1, 220). Pero es el caso que una varie- 
dad comparable de acepciones la hallamos también en Espafia. Si en 
las autoridades citadas docezur significa ““bostezar,” también tiene el 
sentido de “mover los labios el caballo y demas bestias, hacia uno y 
otro lado, como lo hacen cuando toman el pienso o beben,” segdan define 
la Academia para nuestros dias y segin puede documentarse en Suarez 
de Peralta (siglo XVI: Dicc. Hist.). Otras veces es “estar abierto,” 
aplicado a la boca o a otros objetos: “Las tynajas estaran todas alas 
puertas ossesando sienpre” (Evangelista [siglo XV], ““Profecia,” ZRPi., 
I, 245). 

Al cast. bocezar responde el portugués con docejar,*' gall. y ast. 
bocexar, Mérida bocejear, jud.-esp. de Bosnia, Salénica y Castoria 
bostezar, bustizar (RFE, XVII, 136; Subak; Wagner), con un cambio de 
sufijo por sustitucién de la terminacién rara -ezar mediante la adoce- 
nada -ejar, correspondiente a lat. -1zARE y a cast. -ear;* cf. tro(m) pezar 
reemplazado por ¢rompicar. Ahora bien, una variante castellana del 
mismo tipo, docear, existe hoy en el Noroeste y Centro de Caceres y en 





*! No debe extrafiarse la representacién de sc® por ¢ y no por x en portugués y en leonés. Este 
tratamiento existe también en estos idiomas (-ESCERE>-ecer), y en el port. bocejar se veia favore- 
cido por la disimilacién. 

® ‘También acezar tiene variante acear en el Sur de Salamanca (Espinosa hijo). 
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la Vera de Plasencia (Espinosa hijo, pags. 93-94), y aunque hoy signi- 
fica “‘bostezar,” antiguamente valid por “respirar”’: 


Con el polvo que traié fregé grande spacio la cara del finado, e fregandolo asi 
mucho recebié el anima, e comenzé a dozear,** e abrid los ojos, e asentése ... asi 
como si despertase de un suefio. 


Libro de los Enxempilos (princ. del siglo XV), Rivad., LI, soob** 


Fs evidente, pues, que si docezar signific6, ademas de “‘bostezar,”’ 
‘mover los labios,” “abrir (la boca),” “respirar,” ninguna raz6n seman- 
tica puede oponerse a que lo identifiquemos con acezar “‘jadear”’ y a que 
relacionemos los dos con OsciTARE. La diferenciacién semdantica entre 
las dos voces castellanas se produciria desde el momento en que la 
protesis de 6-, al relacionar fonéticamente docezar con boca, lo vincularia 
al concepto de “abrir la boca, bostezar”’; o bien fué precisamente la 
protesis la que se produjo como consecuencia de la relacién semantica 
entre “boca” y “bostezar,”’ como primer paso de la contaminacién que 
en portugués vulgar y dialectal (Valpacos etc.) ha acabado por convertir 
bocejar en boquejar. En cuanto a la forma no contaminada *ocezar, 
“jadear,” cambiaria la inicial rara o- por el prefijo trivial a-, como ha 
ocurrido en ahogar OFFOCARE, afurar OBTURARE, fr. ant. achoison 
occASIONE, port. arripiar HORRIPILARE, y en la ya citada forma 
alondrina. 

Para explicar la terminaci6n de acezar y bocezar es preciso admitir una 
forma *OscrTIARE, derivada del clasico OscirAre. La gran mayoria de 
los verbos derivados en -IARE procede de adjetivos o participios, segan 
dejé sentado con abundancia de ejemplos Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gramm., 
Il, § 576, y esto corresponde al estado de cosas originario. Pero en latin 
vulgar coexistieron muchas parejas de verbos en -ARE y en -IARE per- 
tenecientes a una misma raiz, en casos en que el adjetivo o participio 
originario ya no existia en la lengua viva. Asi ocurria con PINSARE y 
*PINSIARE, junto al ya difunto pinsus, y asi ocurriria, por lo menos en 
muchas regiones, con CESSARE~*CESSIARE, QUASSARE ~*QUASSIARE, | 
*PRICTARE ~*FRICTIARE, *PERTUSARE~*PERTUSIARE, RECENTARE ~ 
*RECENTIARE etc. De ahi que empezaran a crearse verbos nuevos en 


** Escrito con o- en el texto de Gayangos; pero el mismo editor, en su glosario, s. v. vocear, dice 
que esta escrito con 6-. Claro que tampoco oe que hacer caso de la z, ya que el editor escribe 
comenzar en vez de comengar. 

_* Creo ver otro descendiente de SscrrAreE en bogedo, voz empleada por Berceo en el Duelo de la 
Virgen, 195d: “Mientre ellos triscaban, dicién sus truferias, ... / Vinolis tal espanto e tal mala 
ventura, / Perdieron el sentido e toda la cordura ... / Feriénse unos con otros como embelli- 
nados, / eran todos los risos en bogedos tornados.” No creo que sea legitimo entender “lanto, 
grito’’ y derivar de voz, como lo hacen T. A. Sanchez y Lanchetas, ya que todos los derivados de 
esta palabra se escriben con o- en el poeta (véase Lanchetas). Parece que debe entenderse “‘sus- 
piro,’’ a no ser que haya alusién al bostezo de los agonizantes. 
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-IARE partiendo de verbos en -ARE que no derivaban de adjetivos ni de 
participios, de donde *PARIARE, *IRIARE, *CURIARE, *ORDINIARE, que ya 
cita Meyer-Liibke en su Gramatica, y otros que figuran en el REW (*re- 
CAEDIARE, *RECINIARE, etc.).3® Ademas de que OsciTARE sale en rigor 
de un participio (crrus, de cIERE, “mover” + 6s, “boca’’). No hay, pues, 
ninguna dificultad en admitir que se formara *OscITIARE como variante 
de OscrrARE, y de aquél saldran no slo los cast. acezar y bostezar sino 
seguramente las demas formas hispanicas, que presentan cambio de 
sufijo: port. docejar, cat. oixegar, y sus respectivas variantes. 

En cuanto a la forma del castellano normal dostezar, que ya aparece 
en la Gaya de Segovia (Tallgren, p. 88), y que tiene z sonora en este 
texto y en el judeoespafiol de Constantinopla y d_ Esmirna (V KR, I, 
368), claro esta que también debe salir de 6scrrAre.** {En qué forma? 
En BDC, XXIII, 307, supuse una metatesis G6sérTARE >OsTICARE. Si 
se prefiere no admitir para el iberorromance otra base que *OSCITIARE, 
se podria también pensar en una disimilacién de palatales (*OsCiTIARE 
> *dsTITIARE), como la sufrida por *REGENTIARE > *retentiare > fr. ant. 
reincier, fr. rincer, parm. ardinzar, etc., 0 por MEDIALIA >MEDALA > 
MEDALA >cast. meaja, it. medaglia etc. Téngase en cuenta que en latin 
vulgar la T era sentida como el substrato no palatal de la ¢, de suerte 
que los idiomas que no poseian este Ultimo fonema lo sustituian por 
aquél; asi cincuLA dié galés teng/ (Meyer-Liibke, Introd., § 126), 
CEPULLA>vasco fipula, bajo alem. ftipel, cENsus>bajo alem. tins 
(= alem. zins).37 


University of Chicago 





% E] cast. ant. enrizar, “irritar, azuzar,” parece venir de *1RRITIARE; aunque los sentidos varia- 
dos de la voz en cuestién exigen un estudio detenido. 

* Espinosa hijo, Arcatsmos dialectales, pags. 93-94, siguiendo las huellas de Subak, piensa en 
un BUSTA, variante de BUXIDA, “cajita,” con el sufijo -1zAre. Hay la extrafieza de que la alter- 
nancia st~¢ (bostezar ~ bocezar) postularia un intermedio ardbigo. Aparte de esta dificultad, est4 
la de que -1zARE da -ear o -izar en castellano, ‘pero no -ezar (el jud.-esp. dafezar es italianismo 
reciente y local). Y no hablemos del aspecto semantico. 

%7 Gétze en su edicién del diccionario de Kluge interpreta estos Gltimos como ultracorrecciones, 
pero no conoce el fundamental estudio de Schuchardt en que se basa Meyer-Liibke. 


































Colloquial French Verb 
Inflection 


ROBERT A. HALL, Jr. 





: | THIS PAPER, a companion article to “Colloquial French Substantive 
| Inflection,’’! is a description of the verbal forms of standard colloquial 
7 French. There have been two other recent descriptions of spoken French 
| verbs, by Trager? and by Bloomfield.* This treatment, while owing 
much to its predecessors, differs from them in several important re- 
spects: from Trager’s in the choice of dialect to be described and hence 
in the entire phonemic analysis on which the description is based; and 
from both Trager’s and Bloomfield’s in many individual points of 
| analysis, especially in distinguishing three stems on which various 
verbal tenses are formed (§ 1.3). 
The transcription of the IPA is used, as well as the following special 
= symbols: 
5 - indicates that the form it precedes or follows is an inflectional suffix 
or prefix (is inflectionally bound): -z, plural suffix. 
indicates that the form it precedes or follows is used only as part of a 
phrase (is phrasally bound): la; the, always used in such combinations 
as latabl the table, etc. 
- | * indicates that the form it precedes or follows occurs only before or 
: | after another element in word formation (is derivationally bound): +iz- 
-ize, suffix used in formation of verbs. 
0 ~ means “alternating with”: t~o ~o =“‘t, alternating with zero, 
; alternating with zero.” 
: = “loss of the final consonant of the root”: thus bat- deat + : = ba. 
:: = “‘loss of the vowel.or diphthong of the final syllable and all fol- 
lowing sounds”: thus, muv- move + i: = m-; pares- appear + 3: = 
par-;av- have + tt = zero (i.e. nothing at all is left). 
__> means “‘(is) replaced by”: thus, y >i = “‘y is replaced by i.” 


' French Review, XIX (1945), 42-51. 

*G. L. Trager, “The Verb Morphology of Spoken French,” Language, XX (1944), 131-141. 

*L. Bloomfield, “On Describing Inflection,” Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, XX XVII 
(1945), Nos. 4~5 (M. Blakemore Evans number), 8-13. 
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The term rhyzotonic will be applied to forms in which the last syllable 
of the root is in word-final position, e.g., apel ca//, ekriv write. Forms 
which are normally rhyzotonic are the 3.pl. and 1., 2., 3.sg. of the 
Present, Timeless, and Imperative tenses built on Stem A (cf. §§ 1.1, 
3). 

The term d-replacement will refer to the replacement of the final con- 
sonant of the root by d, as in vul- wish > vud- in such a form as 3vudre / 
shall wish. : 

Under certain conditions, certain sounds are automatically replaced 
by certain others, and these replacements will not be considered irregu- 
larities:* 

1. 9.and ce do not occur in a free final syllable, and in such position 
are replaced by o and 4, respectively: sot f.sg. foolish ~ so m.sg.; cj 
eye ~ jdeyes. 

2. ¢ does’ not occur before final r, and is replaced by ce: flatdz f.isg. ~ 
flatcer m. flattering. 

3. The vowels a and e do not occur in checked syllables, and in such 
position are replaced by e: man- /ead, but ilmen he leads; akseler- 
accelerate, but ilakseler he accelerates. 

4. The vowels i, u, and y are, in rapid speech, replaced by the cor- 
responding semivowels j, w, and y, before a following vowel:' e.g. 
verifi- verify, but verifje to verify. 

5. Before :, d-replacement, or the initial consonant of a suffix, a 
vowel followed by n or pn is replaced by the nearest nasal vowel, except 
that in verb forms a is replaced by é: thus kren- fear, but ilkré he fears, 
krédr to fear, krét feared (f.sg.); 3wan- join, but ilzwé he joins. 

6. Before zero or a following consonant, the final j of roots ending in 
waj and ej is lost: Gvwaj- send, but ilavwa he sends; pej- pay, but ilpe 
he pays. 

7. Two like vowels coming together in verb inflection coalesce into 
one: tkly- -c/ude + thematic vowel y = +kly-, as in éklyz included. 

1. Categories and Structure. 

1.1 Categories of Inflection in French verbs are: 

1. Person: first, second, third. 





* Cf. sections 5.12 and 5.22 of the author’s “Colloquial French Phonology,” Studies in Linguts- 
tics, 1V (1946), 70-90. 

° Except that these replacements are not made after a group of consonants consisting of stop 
or fricative consonant + r or 1], under the following conditions: 

a) iis preserved before all following vowels: klid client, krie to yell. 

b) y is preserved before all vowels but i: kryel crue/, but bryi noise. 

c) uis preserved before all vowels but a: klue to nat/, but zakrwa J believe. 

Cf. G. Gougenheim, Eéments de phonologie francaise (Paris, 1933), pp. 26 ff. 
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2. Number: plural, singular.® 

3. Tense:’ Present, Past, Timeless, Imperative. A tense is a set of 
forms differing from each other in meaning only in regard to person and 
number of the actor. The Imperative has only 1., 2.pl. and 2.sg.; the 
other tenses have six forms each: three persons in two numbers. A form 
belonging to one of the tenses is termed a finite form. In addition,there 
are three nonfinite forms, not showing person and number, and having 
substantive inflection: one nonfinite form is built on each stem of the 
verb (cf. § 1.3). 

1.2. Structure of Verb Forms. Each finite form has the structure: 
Stem + Tense Sign + Personal Ending + Liaison Suffix. In nonfinite 
forms, the part following the stem will be equated with the tense sign 
of finite forms; nonfinite forms have no personal ending or liaison suffix. 

1.3. Root and Stems. The root of each verb will be defined as that se- 
quence of sounds preceding the suffix e of the “imperfect”’ sg. (Past A): 
\at- sing, to Sate was singing; ekriv- write, to ekrive was writing; finis- 
finish, to finise was finishing, etc. 

On the root of a verb are formed three stems, here termed A, B, and 
C; each stem is formed on the root by the addition of a thematic vowel 
and a stem suffix. On stems A and B are built two or more tenses and 
one nonfinite form each, and on stem C (in colloquial speech’) simply 
one nonfinite form. The resultant tenses and nonfinite forms are listed 
here, with the traditional names in parentheses: 


Stem A (“Present Stem”) Stem B (“Future Stem”) Stem C (“‘Preterite 


Stem’’) 
Present A (“‘Present’’) Eg ag LE See ee en ee 
Past A (“Imperfect”) Past B (“Conditional”) [Past C (“‘Preterite’’)] 
Timeless A (Went 2 ¥*. cv cae eve ows. k's hansas [Timeless C (“Past 
Subjunctive’’) Subjunctive’’)] 


Imperative 
Nonfinite A (““Present Nonfinite B (“Infinitive”) Nonfinite C (“Past 
_ Participle”) Participle’’) 





_ © The numbers are treated in this order because the structure of verb forms is more transparent 
in the plural (where suffixes are added to the root) than in the singular (where often the final 
consonant of the root is lost). 

’ The so-called “present”’ is really a mon-past, as it refers to any time (present, future, habitual, 
etc.) not specifically the past. The tense traditionally classified as “present subjunctive” contrasts 
with the past and present tenses by absence of any reference to time; cf. such sentences as 3avule 
kilvjen J wanted him to come (lit. that he come). It is better, in general, to avoid this and other 
traditional tense names (e.g. “future,” “conditional’’), as they are misleading and bear little or 
no relation to the structural features of the tenses. Similarly, the term “mood” has no relevance 
to the structure of Modern French. 

_* In older spoken usage, and still in literary usage, a Past and a Timeless tense are formed on 
Stem C, As this paper is specifically devoted to the analysis of colloquial forms, these tenses are 
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1.31. Thematic Vowels. There are three main classes or conjugations 
of verbs, established by the thematic vowel used in the formation of 
Stems B and C. All verbs have thematic vowel zero in Stem A, i.e. 
Stem A is equal to the root (except for special alternations, cf. § 2); 
in Stems B and C, the three conjugations have: 
I. ein Nonfinite B and C: don-e éo give, given; etc. 
a elsewhere in Stem C (in colloquial speech, only in forms built 
on this stem in word formation) : don-a-sj5 donation, etc.® 
9 in Present and Past B, before stem suffix r: don-(e)-r- give. 

II. ithroughout: sat-i- feel, felt. 

III. wa in certain verbs in Nonfinite B, before stem suffix r: vul-wa-r 
to wish (cf. below, § 1.4). 
zero elsewhere in Stem B: vad-r- se//, bwa-r- drink, vud-r- wish, 
etc. 

y in Stem C: vad-y- sold, b-y- drunk, vul-y- wished, etc. 

1.32. Stem Suffixes are: 

1. In Stems A and C: zero." 

2. In Stem B: zero in Nonfinite B of Conjugation I: don-e ¢o give; and 
rin Stem B elsewhere: don-(a)-r- give, sat-1-r- fee/, vad-r- sell, etc. 

1.4. Classification of Verbs. Verbs may be classified by their thematic 
vowel, as indicated in § 1.31, and by the relation of Stems A and C to 
the root. Under Conjugation III there are three subclasses: 

IIIa, in which Nonfinite B = root (unchanged) + 0 

IIIb, in which Nonfinite B = root (changed) + 0 +r 

IIIc, in which Nonfinite B = root (unchanged) + wa 

Verbs in which Stem A is equal to the root (unchanged) throughout 
will be termed regular (abbreviated Reg); those in which the root 


not considered here. But their evidence has been considered where relevant to the analysis, e.g. 
in taking nusom we are as nusd-m (not, as Bloomfield takes it, nus-om), because of the occurrence 
of the personal ending -m in Past C, e.g. in nudona-m we gave. 

* This formulation is especially useful in the analysis of series like kdkord- agree, kikorda-t* 
agreement, concordat, kdkordat-er accepting a concordat; kidan- condemn, kidana-bl condemnabdie, 
and kddana-t* in k5danat-oer condemner, kSdanas-j5 condemnation, etc. 

10 It is necessary to set up zero forms as alternants of the elements following the verb root, in 
order to provide an over-all classification that will cover the longest verb forms, and a set of 
elements into which all forms may be analyzed. Thus, the two verb forms in 3adon J give and 
nusGtirjdzdkor we should still feel may be analyzed: 





Thematic Stem Tense Personal Liaison 
Root Vowel Suffix Sign Ending Suffix 
don ° ° ° ° ° 
sat i r i 5 z 


It goes without saying that the zero elements are listed as such simply by virtue of their con- 
trast with forms in which positive elements occur; zero, in this connection, is a convenient ana- 
lytical device, just as in bookkeeping and other forms of tabulation, and it is by no means implied 
that it has any linguistic reality in itself (cf. the remarks of H. Kurath, American Fournal of 
Philology, LX V1 [1945], 210). 
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appears changed in one or more forms built on Stem A will be termed 
irregular (abbreviated Irr). 

Verbs in which there is irregularity in the root in the formation of 
finite tenses built on Stem B will be marked by x after the conjugation 
number. 

Verbs in which Stem C has the normal thematic vowel of its conjuga- 
tion throughout, and in which the root appears unchanged throughout, 
will be termed weak (W); those having variant forms of the root in 
Stem C, strong! (S'); and those having a substitute thematic vowel (i.e. 
a vowel different from the normal thematic vowel) in Stem C, strong* 
(S*). 

By these criteria a verb may be classified: as belonging to Conjuga- 
tion I, II, IIa, IIIb, or I[Ic, with or without x in each of these; as 
regular or irregular; as W, S', S*, or St. A few sample listings follow: 

don- I/Reg/W give 
avwaj- Ix/Irr/W send 
sit- II1/Reg/W feel 

tan- IIx/Irr/S? hold 

vad- IIla/Reg/W se// 
finis- IIIb/Reg/S!? finish 
vul- [[]ex/Irr/W wish 
muv- [IIc/Irr/S' move 

In the following will be discussed: (section 2) the relation of stems to 
root; (3) tense signs; (4) personal endings; and (5) liaison suffixes. 

2. Relation of Stems to Root. In most verbs the root remains un- 
changed in all three stems; but in certain verbs the root appears in a 
variant form in one or more of the’stems, or a substitute thematic vowel 
appears in the formation of a stem. The specific variations which thus 
occur are listed here according to the forms (stem, tense, person, and 
number) in which they occur. The classification of each verb (§ 1.4) 
is given the first time the verb is mentioned, but not thereafter. 

2.1. Stems A and B. The following verbs have variants occurring in 
both of these stems: 

1. aswaj- I[Ib/S'? seat has the optional alternate root asej- in all finite 
forms ‘and in Nonfinite A: e.g. nuzaswaj5 or nuzasej5 we seat; aswajat 
or asejat seating. 

2. Before personal ending zero in Present A and (optionally) in finite 
forms of B, e>je in asej- seat: e.g. 3asje I seat; nuzasjerd or nuzasej(a)r5 
or nuzasward we shall seat. 

3. In rhyzotonic forms and before d-replacement (§ 2.31.1), 2 >je in 
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ten- IIx/S* hold, van- IIx/S* come: e.g. iltjen they hold, ilvjé he comes, 
nutjédr5 we shall hold. 

4. In rhyzotonic forms and in Stem B throughout, y >wa in byv- 
IIlIb/S! drink: e.g. ilbwav they drink, nubwarsd we shall drink, bwar to 
drink. 

5. Before : or d-replacement (§ 2.31.1): 

a. a>o in fal- [Ilex/W de necessary, val- I1Icx/W be worth: e.g. ilfo 
it is necessary, ilvo he is worth, ilfodra it will be necessary. 

b. 9 >a in pren- III bx/S! take: e.g. ilpra he takes, ilpradra he will take. 

c. ol >u in *solv- III bx/S'* -solve and rezolv- IIIbx/S! resolve: e.g. 
ildisu he dissolves, rezudr to resolve. 

2.2. Stem A. 

2.21. Finite Forms. 

1. The root et- I[lax/S* de has the following variants in finite forms 
built on Stem A: 

a. so- before -m of Pres. A I.pl.: nusom we are. 

b. s- before -5 of Pres. A 3.pl. and -qi of Pres. A 1.sg.: ilsd they are, 
3a sul J am. 

c. swaj- in Timeless and Imperative: e.g. nuswaj5 (that) we be, ilswa 
(that) he be, swaje be!. 

d. In some (more conservative) speakers’ usage, e >e before the zero 
ending of Pres. A 2. and 3.sg.: tye you are, ile he is. 

2. In rhyzotonic forms: 

a. u >ce in mur- IIx/S! die, muv- IIIc/S' move, and (together with | 
>j in Timeless A, § 2.23.2) in vul- IIIcx/W wish: e.g. ilmoer they die, 
ilm¢ he moves, ilvcel they wish, ilvoe} (that) he, they wish. 

b. 9 >wa in dev- IIIc/S' owe, +sav- HIc/S' -ceive: e.g. ildwav they owe, 
(that) they owe, ilraswa he receives. 

c. e>jein tker- IIx/S!-quire: e.g. ilakjer he acquires. 

2.22. Present A. 

1. In rhyzotonic forms: 

a. av >zero in av- II Icx/S' have, and al >v in al- Ix/W go, before the 
personal endings -6 of 3.pl., -e of 1.sg. and -a of 2. and 3.sg. (§§ 4.3-5): 
ilz5 they have, 3e I have, tya you have, ila he has; ilv5 they go, 3eve I go, 
tyva you go, ilva he goes. 

b. u>ce in puv- IIIcx/S! de able and vul- wish: e.g. ilpoev they are 
able, ilvd he wishes. 

2. Before :: 

a, a >ein sav- II Icx/S! know: e.g. ilse he knows. 

b. ai >e in ‘ais- III b/S!? hate; il‘e he hates. 
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3. In 2.pl., before the personal ending -t, + is present in diz- IIIb/S'” 
say (but of its compounds, only in rediz- say again), et- be, and faz 
Il [b/S'2 de: vudit you say, vuzet you are, vufet you do. 

4. In 3.pl., before the personal ending -5, +: is found in faz- do: ilfs 
they do. 

s. In 1.sg., before the optional personal ending -yj, +: is found in puv- 
be able: 3apyi I am able. 

2.23. Timeless A. 

1. In all forms: 

a. ez >as in faz- do: e.g. ilfas (that) he do. 

b. uv >yis in puv- de able: e.g. ilpyis (that) he be able. 

2. In rhyzotonic forms: 1>j in al- go, fal- be necessary, val- be worth, 
and (together with u>ce, § 2.21.2.a) in vul- wish: e.g. 3aj (that) I go, 
ilfaj (that) it be necessary, ilvoe} (that) he wish. The root variant voej- thus 
formed is also used in the optional 2.pl. imperative of vul-; cf. § 2.25. 

2.24. Timeless and Nonfinite A. 

i. v>{ in sav- know: e.g. nusaSj5 (that) we know, saat knowing. The 
regularly formed Nonfinite A of this verb, savat, is also in use as an 
independent adjective meaning /earnéd. 

2. av >ej in av- have: e.g. nuzej5 (that) we have, ejat having. 

2.25. Imperative. The root of the imperative is the same as that of 
Timeless A for et- de, av- have, and sav- know, and optionally in the 2.pl. 
form for vul- wish (§ 2.23.2): e.g. swaje de!, ej5 let’s have! saSe know!, and 
voeje have the kindness to... 

2.3. Stem B. | 

2.31. The following alternations are found throughout in Stem B, in 
roots of IIIb: 

1. d-replacement occurs in all roots ending in p, e.g. fen- pretend; in 
the verbs mentioned in § 2.1.3, 5.b and c; and in kuz- Reg/W sew, mul- 
Reg/W grind: fad-r- etc.; prad-r-, disud-r-, rezud-r-; kud-r-, mud-r-. 

2. :occurs in the following verbs of type Reg/S**: 

a. diz- say, +dyiz- -duct, -duce, kloz- close, k5fiz- preserve, kyiz- cook, 
*kriv- write, +tryiz- -struct, faz- do, and modis- curse: di-r-, +dyi-r- (e.g. 
in kidyji-r- conduct), kSfi-r-, kyi-r-, +kri-r- (e.g. in ekri-r- write), +tryi-r- 
(e.g. in kistryi-r- construct), fo-r- (and in Nonfinite B, with automatic 
2 >e, fer to do), modi-r-. 

b. liz- read, plez- please, tez-~ make silent: \i-r-, ple-r-, te-r-. 

c. lyiz- shine, nyiz- harm, syfiz- suffice, and (with y >wa, cf. § 2.1.4) 
byv- Irr/S' drink: lqi-r-, syfi-r-, nyi-r-, bwa-r-. 

d. All verbs formed with the suffix +is-, e.g. finis- finish: fini-r-. 
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3. s>tin krwas- Reg/S! grow: krwat-r-. 

4. $>:t in these verbs of type Reg/S!: kones- know, nes- come into 
being, pares- appear, pes- graze; kone:tr-, pare:tr-, pe:t-r-. 

2.32. Finite Forms. 

I. et >s in et- de: e.g. ilsara he will be. 

2. al>iin al-go:e.g. ilira he will go. 

3. wa >e in vwaj- IITbx/Reg/S'? (and compounds, except prevwaj- 

foresee and purvwaj- provide) and in @vwaj- Ix/Irr/W send: e.g. nuvers 
we shall see; ilavera he will send. 

4. a >o, in the following verbs of IIIcx: 

a. With ¢, in av- have and sav- know: e.g. nuzors we shall have, tysora 
you will know. 

b. With d-replacement, in fal- be necessary and val- be worth (§ 2.1. 
j.a): e.g. ilfodra it will be necessary, ilvodra he will be worth. 

5. Thematic vowel is zero in the following verbs of IIx: +ker- -guire, 
kur- run, mur- die: e.g. nuzakerrd we shall acquire, ilkurrs they will run, 
ilmurra he will dite. 

6. Thematic vowel is zero and d-replacement is found in tan- hold and 
van- come (with a>Je, § 2.1.3): e.g. nutjédrd we shall hold, zavjédre 
I shall come. 

7. Thematic vowel is a in asej- seat and kcej- IIx/Reg/W gather: e.g. 
nuzasej(a)r5 we shall seat, tykoe}(a)ra you will gather. 

8. d-replacement alone is found in vul- wish: e.g. nuvudrd we shall 
wish. 

g. + is found in puv- de able: e.g. vupure you will be able. 

2.33. Stem B—Nonfinite. In et- be, t >:t, thus: e:tr fo de. 

2.4. Stem C. In a number of verbs, root variants occur in Stem C 
coupled with substitute thematic vowels; in a number of others, they 
occur with the normal thematic vowel of the conjugation concerned. In 
a few verbs, no variation takes place in the root itself, but a substitute 
thematic vowel is found. 

2.41. Root Variants occur as follows, with or without substitute 
thematic vowels: 

I. :tis found: 

a. In +ker- guire: +k-1-, e.g. in ak-1- acquired. 

b. In met- [[la/Reg put: m-1-. 

c. In the following verbs of IIIb with regular thematic vowel y: byv- 
drink, kones- know, krwaj- believe, krwas- grow, liz- read, pares- appear, 
pes- graze, plez- please, tez- make silent, vwaj- see: b-y-, kon-y-, kr-y-, 


l-y-, par-y-, p-y-, pl-y-, t-y-, v-y-. 
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d. In the following verbs of IIIb with substitute thematic vowel i: 
aswaj- seat, diz- say, +fiz- -fice, modis- curse, pran- take, and all verbs 
ending in the suffix tis-, e.g. finis- finish: as-i-, d-i-, tf-1- (e.g. syf-i- suf- 


ficed), mod-i-, pr-i-, fin-i-. 


e. In nes- come into being, with substitute thematic vowel e: n-e-. 

f. In the following verbs of IIIc: av- have, dav- owe, muv- move, ploev- 
rain, puv- be able, sav- know, tsev- -ceive: -y-, d-y-, m-y-, pl-y-, p-y-, s-y-, 
+s-y- (e.g. In res-y- received). 

2. is found: : 

a. With regular thematic vowel y, in rezolv- resolv: rezol-y-. 

b. With substitute thematic vowel zero: 

i. In lyiz- shine, nyiz- harm: \yi-, nui-. 

ii. In the verbs of IIIb listed in § 2.31.2.a, except those already listed 
in § 2.41.1: tdyi-, kyi-, +kri-, +crqi-, fe-; and in roots of IIIb ending in p, 
e.g. fen- pretend: fé-. 

3. iv >ek in viv- IIla/Reg /ive: vek-y-. 

4. lv >u in +salv- -solve: +su-, e.g. disu- dissolved. (But forms with : 
and regular thematic vowel, i.e. in +sol-y-, are also in use as separate 
adjectives: apsol-y absolute, disol-y dissolute, and serve as bases for 
word-formation, e.g. in apsolytism absolutism. 

5. r>er in the following verbs of Ii/Reg, with substitute thematic 
vowel zero: kuvr- cover, ofr- offer, sufr- suffer, uvr- open: kuver-, ofer-, 
sufer-, uver-. 

6. u>o in mur- die, with substitute thematic vowel zero: mor-. 

2.42. Substitute Thematic Vowels occur in other verbs as follows: 

1.i>y in vet- II /Reg dress, tan- hold, and van- come: vet-y-, tan-y-, 
von-y-. 

2. y >iin syiv- IIla/Reg follow: syiv-i-. 

3. y >e in et- de: et-e-. 

3. Tense S*gns. 

3.1. Finite Forms have the following tense signs: 

1. Past A, Past B, have i in 1.pl. and 2.pl., and e in other persons: 
nudonj5 we used to give, vudonorje you would give, 3edone I used to give, 
ildon(a)re he would give, etc. 

2. Timeless A has i in 1.pl. and 2.pl. (except after the root variants 
e)- have and swaj- be) and zero elsewhere: nudonjé (that) we give, tydon 
(that) you give, nuzej5 (that) we have, vuswaie (that) you be, etc. 

3. Other tenses have-zero throughout: nudon5 we give, dons /et’s give!, 
vusitire you will feel, ilpradra he will take, etc. 

3.2. Nonfinite Forms have the following signs. 
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1. Nonfinite A has Gt in all verbs, forming adjectives of type A?/IIa/ 
Z':!| (atat singing, parlat talking, ejat having, etc. 

2. Nonfinite B has e replacing (9)r in Conjugation I, and zero in 
other conjugations, forming nouns of type m/I/Z': parle to speak or 
dialect; rapatir to repent or repentance; puvwar fo be able or power. 

3. Nonfinite C has: 

a. -z after the special stems +ki- -guire, klo- close, mi- put, pri- take, 
asi- seat: +kiz -quired (e.g. akiz acquired), kloz closed, miz put, priz 
taken, asiz seated. 

b. -t after: 

i. The special stems formed of root + :¢ listed in 2.41.2.b.ii, and also 
those formed similarly for diz- say and modis- curse (§ 2.41.d), k5fiz- 
preserve and trej- milk: +dyit -ducted, -duced (e.g. in kidyit conducted), 
kyit cooked, *krit (e.g. in ekrit written), +tryit (e.g. in kdstryit con- 
structed), fet done, fét pretended, 3wét joined; dit said, modit cursed; 
kdfit preserved, tret milked. 

ii. The stems listed in § 2.41.4~6: kuvert covered, ofert offered, sufert 
suffered, avert opened; *sut -solved (e.g. apsut absolved); mort dead. 

The suffixes -z and -t form adjectives of type A?/II1a/Z': e.g. miz 
f.sg., mi m.sg. put; fet f.sg., fe m.sg. done. 

c. Zero in other verbs, forming adjectives of type A!/I/Z!: e.g. dane 
given, sati felt, vady sold, by drunk, vuly wished, py been able. 

4. Personal Endings are: 

4.1. First Person Plural: 

1. -m in Present A of et- de: nusom we are. 

2. -5 elsewhere: nudond we give, dond /et’s give!, nudonjd we used to 
give, (that) we give, nu donrd we shall give, nudonarjs we would give; 
nusats we feel, etc. 

4.2. Second Person Plural: 

1. -t in Present A of et- be, faz- do, and diz- say (but of its compounds, 
only in radiz- say again): vuzet you are, vufet you do, vudit you say. 

2. -s elsewhere: vudone you give, vudonje you used to give, (that) you 
give, vudonre you will give, vudonerje you would give; vusate you feel, etc. 

4.3. Third Person Plural: 

i. -51n: 

a. Present B of all verbs: ildonrs they will give, ilsatird they will feel, 
ilvudrs they will wish, etc. 

b. Present A of et- be, faz- do, al- go, and av- have: ilsé they are, ilfs 
they do, ilvi they go, i1z5 they have. 


4 For the adjective and noun types mentioned here, cf. FR, XIX (1945), 46-50. 
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2. Zero elsewhere: ildon they give, ildone they used to give, ildonre they 
would give; ilsat they feel, etc. 

4.4. First Person Singular. 

I. -e in: 

a. Present B of all verbs: 3adonre J shall give, 3asatire I shall feel, 
sovudre J shall wish, etc. 

b. Present A of al- go and av- have: 3ave I go, 3e I have. 

2. -yi in Present A of et- de and (optionally) puv- de able: zasyi J am, 
sapul L can. 

3. : in Present A of other verbs of II and III, except for roots ending 
inr: 308 J feel, 3ava I sell, 3abwa I drink, 3avd I wish, etc.; but zekur 
T run, 30fr I offer. 

4. Zero elsewhere: 3adon J give, 3adone J was giving, zedonre I shall 
give, 3edonre I would give, etc. 

4.5. Second and Third Person Singular. 

1. ain the same distribution as e in l.sg. (§ 4.4): tydonra you will give, 
ilsitira he will feel, etc.; tyva you go, ila he has. 

. 2. : and zero as in l.sg. (§ 4.4), and also ¢ in et- de and puv- e able: 
tysa you feel, ilva he sells, ilkur he runs, etc.; tye you are, ile he is; typ¢ 
¥ you are able, ilpd he is able. 

5. Liaison Suffixes are of sandhi-type IIIa." There are two sets of 
alternants, according to the persons of the verb with which they are 
used: 

1. First and second persons: z ~~ o ~ o. Thus: nusomzisi we are here ~ 
nusom we are~ nusomfatige we are tired; vuzetzale you have gone ~~ vuzet 
you are~ vuzetparti you have left. 

2. Third person: t~ o~o. Thus: iletisi he is here ~ ile he is ~ ilefatige 
he is tired. 

The prevocalic liaison suffixes are used but sparingly in current col- 
loquial speech, and forms may normally be cited with liaison suffix zero 
(as has been done in this paper); the occurrence of the prevocalic suf- 
fixes is a matter of phrase structure. 

In other Romance languages (e.g. Italian, Spanish, Portuguese), the 
“conjunctive” pronominal and adverbial forms are really unstressed 
verbal affixes, and are to be treated together with the verb."* In French, 
however, the criterion of significant stress—which enables us to class 
these forms as affixes in Italian, etc.—is lacking below the level of the 
= For a discussion of French sandhi-alternatien and types of alternants, cf. FR, XIX (1945), 
“ECE. the pees author’s discussions in “Italian Inflection,” Language, XX (1944), 11-21; 


“Spanish Inflection,” Studies in Linguistics, U1 (1945), 24-36; “Brazilian Portuguese Inflection,” 
Hispanic Review, XIII (1945), 231-242. 
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phrase, and these “conjunctive” pronouns and adverbs cannot be sepa- 
rated from other phrasally bound elements, such as the negative n(a) |; 
their structure is to be analyzed under pronominal and adverbial mor- 
phology, and their occurrence and order in the verb phrase is a matter 
of phrase structure. 





14 Tt will be noted, however, that all these “conjunctive” elements are phrasally bound (cf. the 
present author’s “A Note on Bound Forms,” Yournal of English and Germanic Philology, XLV 
[1946]), 450, i.e. are not independent and never occur except in connection with other elements in 
a phrase; they acquire meaning only when placed together. 





Recent European Progress 
in Old French Studies 
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I. Arrer fifty months of Nazi occupation—a term synonymous with 
privation and oppression, with hunger and cold—France is slowly but 
surely regaining its mental poise and social equilibrium. In spite of the 
enemy in their midst, French scholars applied themselves with extra 
zeal to the task of adding luster to the prestige which the humanities 
have always enjoyed in France. Just because of the enemy in their 
midst, they were determined to continue the tradition of making France 
into a home for the arts of peace by fostering the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. Their effort in pushing back the frontiers of the unknown is 
all the more remarkable because it had to be made against great phys- 
ical and moral handicaps, which culminated in the massacre of 160,000 
soldiers and 460,000 civilians by the Nazis. It was with justifiable pride 
that the French government saw fit to invite some four hundred 
teachers of the French language and literature to come from many 
countries and to learn of the contribution made in France during the 
war. They carried home with them an inspiration derived from an 
admiration of the great output and high caliber of the work done in 
France. As one of those teachers who had the opportunity to spend the 
summer of 1946 in France, I must express my sincere gratitude to many 
friends in France and particularly to the directors of the Ministére des 
Affaires Etrangéres, Office du Tourisme Universitaire, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Fondation des Etats-Unis. Inasmuch as regular communica- 
tion between French scholars and their American colleagues was inter- 
rupted for five years, I feel that it may be advisable to summarize the 
outstanding developments of which I learned while working on an Old 
French project. It would take a long time before some of these data 
reach the United States. It will be very heartening if this presentation 
can serve a bit in reéstablishing and strengthening the cultura! ties be- 
tween scholars of France and their colleagues in American Universities. 

\l. L’Institut de Recherche et d’Histoire des Textes was founded 
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recently to help those scholars who investigate medieval culture in 
France. In its scope it embraces thousands of manuscripts in French 
depositories; most of them are in Latin, many are in French, and a few 
hundred are in Provengal, Greek, and Arabic. During the war the manu- 
scripts deposited in public libraries of France were preserved intact, 
except those in the libraries of Chartres, Metz, and Tours. The resources 
of the Institute are not printed, but are classified on cards in a modern, 
logical system. . 
A methodical list of French manuscripts available in libraries of 
France and of other countries includes those which have been cata- 
logued properly, improperly, or not at all. After each entry, there are 
references to editions or to printed works where the particular manu- 
script has been cited. An alphabetical onomasticon arranged according 
to the name of the author gives his terminal dates, a bibliography of his 
works, a record of the essential manuscripts containing his works, and 
the main editions and studies based on them. A classification by subject 
matter or by title includes the name of the author, unless the work is 
anonymous, together with an indication of relevant editions and studies. 
A list arranged according to the incipit and explicit of French medieval 
literature, whether it was composed in prose or in poetry, promises to 
become more comprehensive than similar lists now available in print. 
The Institute possesses thousands of microfilms made independently 
of those ordered by the Modern Language Association. It will be pleased 
to codrdinate its future program with that of the Committee on Photo- 
graphic Reproductions of the MLA in order to avoid unnecessary dupli- 
cation. This codrdination would be most profitable with respect to the 
microfilms of French manuscripts. The Institute now has some 3,600 
microfilms, of which 316 are in French, the vast majority are in Latin, 
and the others are in various languages. Most of the French microfilms 
were taken in Paris—165 in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 34 in the 
Mazarine, 25 in the Arsenal, 16 in the Sainte-Geneviéve, and 76 more 
were taken in scattered libraries of Europe. In my carbon copy of the 
French reels, 250 are described as photographic reproductions of the 
entire manuscript. Requests to borrow microfilms from the Institute or 
to obtain a copy of any bibliographical data will be welcomed as gladly 
from American scholars as from French scholars. Inquiries, will be 
honored gratuitously when the motive is scientific but not when it is 
commercial. They should be addressed to Mlle. Jeanne Vielliard, 87 
rue Vieille-du-Temple, Paris (III*). Indulgence should be shown in case 
of a negative reply. After all, this Institute is still new and its funds are 
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meager. Despite the self-sacrifice of its devoted workers, there is more 
to be done eventually than there is done already. 

III. Of foreign journals devoted to French philology and medieval 
culture, half have come out regularly, but the others are not up to date. 
It is to be hoped that the latter have not been discontinued. The first 
journal that I sought 1 in Paris was Romania. It has advanced as far as 
No. 273, which is the first part of Volume LXIX (1946), with the first 
part of the Tables for Volumes XX XI-LX. Copies of recent issues are 
available at the rate of $1.50 per number, postage prepaid, from René 
Ledeuil, 2 rue de Poissy, Paris (V°). The latest number that could be 
consulted abroad will now be indicated for the other journals so that a 
library or a subscriber may determine how many volumes need to be 
ordered to make a set complete: Annales du Midi, LV (1943); Archiv Stu- 
dium neu. Spr. Lit., 184—4 (1944); Archives d’hist. doctrinale lit. moyen 
age, XV (1946); Arch. Rom., XXV (1941) [which will issue an Index, and 
cease publication]; Bibl. Ecole Chartes, CVI (1946); Bibl. Fac. Philos. 
Lettres Univ. Liége, CV (1945); Bibl. d’Humanisme et de Renaissance, 
XIV (1945); Bulletin Soc. Ling. Paris, XLII, No. 125 (1946) [in its Co/- 
lection Linguistique, the Society is about to issue Volumes 51 and 52 as 
well as a reprint of old Volumes 1 and 8]; Deutsche Lit.-Zeitung, LXV, No. 
18 (1944); Etudes rom. Lund, VIII (1944); Le Frang. Moderne, X1V, No. 
4 (1946); Germ.-rom. Monats., XX XI (1943); Hist. lit. France, XX XVIII, 
No. 1 (1941); Fournal des Savants, juin 1945; Letteratura, X (1946); 
Leuvense Bijdragen, XX XVIII, No. 2 (1946); Lit.-blatt germ. rom. Phil., 
LXVI (1944); Med. Studies, VIII (1946); Medium Aevum, XIV (1945); 
Mémoires Soc. néophil. Helsinki, XIV (1943); Mod. Lang. Rev., XLI, 
No. 4 (1946); Mod. Languages, XXVII, No. 3 (1946); Museum, LI, 
Suppl. (1946); Neophil., XXX, No. 4 (1946); Neuphil. Mitteilungen, 
XLVII (1946); Revue belge phil. hist., XXIII (1944); Reoue langues rom., 
LXIX (1946) [with Index to Volumes LX-LXVIII]; Revue ling. rom., 
No. 64 (1945); Rom. Helvetica, XXV (1946); Rom. Forsch., LVII (1943); 
Soc. publ. rom. fran., XXV (1946); Studi Med., XV (1942); Studia Neo- 
phil., XIX—2 (1946); Vox Rom., VIII (1946); Zits. frz. Spr. Lit., LXV, 
No. 6 ( 1944); Zts. rom. Phil., LXIV (1944) [with its separate Bibliog- 
raphy covering 1939]. 

Mighteen cognate American journals have been recorded, as items 2 
355 38, 99-103, 106, 112-114, 122-127, in Bulletin 37 (1945) of the ‘Arnesi- 
can Council of Letrned Societies. 

IV. In addition, seven journals were to appear on the shelves in the 
present year, according to the editors whose names are given here. Le 
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Moyen Age is to be revived: c/o Robert Bossuat, 85-rue d’Amsterdam, 
Paris (VIII*). La Revue de littérature comparée will dedicate its next 
number to the beloved Paul Hazard: c/o Fernand Baldensperger, 13 
rue d’Odesse, Paris (XIV°). Les Etudes Frangaises are to be resumed 
also: c/o Pierre Brodin, 3 East 95th St., New York. The four new 
periodicals will be entitled Romance Philology: c/o Yakov Malkiel, 
Wheeler Hall, University of California, Berkeley, Calif.; Symposium— 
A Fournal Devoted to Modern Foreign Languages and Literatures: c/o 
Milan S. LaDu, Hall of Languages, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; French Studies: c/o Alfred Ewert, Taylor Institution, Oxford, 
England; Scriptorium—Notices et extraits des manuscrits: c/o Francois 
Massei, Bibliothéque Royale, Bruxelles, Belgium. 

V. In Old French lexicography, mention must be made of three com- 
pleted dictionaries, and of three other dictionaries of which only the 
first letters have appeared. The MS 9189 of the fonds frangais of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale contains a complete Dictionaire de l’anciene 
langue frangoise covering 865 paper pages. In another MS, 12432, 
Etienne Barbazan has described it in this wise: ‘““Aprés une recherche de 
plus de vint années et la lecture de plus de six mil piéces frangoises 
manuscrites, je suis parvenu a une collection assés considérable pour 
pouvoir metre sous presse dans six mois trois volumes in folio qui con- 
tiendront plus de trente mil mots.” Here we have a perfect example of 
the Scotch bard’s elegy about the best-laid plans of mice and men! 
During the 184 years that have elapsed since that dictionary was com- 
pleted, no use has ever been made of it, so far as I can determine. A 
perusal of it has convinced me that it no longer deserves to be published 
in toto but that selections from it, made by him who knows how to 
winnow out the chaff from the wheat, would offer a rich harvest for 
readers of Old French literature.The same title is given to the anonymous 
eighteenth-century MS 12429 of the Bibl. Nat., but it stops at “C.” 

Loss of time has been the Nemesis of similar dictionaries. That of La 
Curne de Sainte-Palaye was not published until more than a century 
after his death. Godefroy devoted two-thirds of his life to his monu- 
mental work, and he did not live to see the appearance of the last 
volume, while his supplement and his list of sources (which is probably 
deposited at the Institut Catholique) have never been published. Tobler 
began to collect slips for his 4/ifranzésisches Worterbuch when he was 
22 years old; it was announced in 1872, at amoment when the antipathy 
in Franco-Prussian relations aroused the competition of Godefroy; after 
devoting half a century to it, Tobler died in 1910. His material was be- 
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queathed to Lommatzsch, who began to publish it five years later. At 
its present rate of progress, we shall have to wait a whole century before 
seeing its completion, or even longer since international relations today 
are hardly conducive to German research in French lexicography. It 
has come through the wars of 1914—1918 and 1939-1944 as a case of 
arrested development. The printed part covers A, B,C, D fully and E 
as far as esleecier. It was just ascertained that the reserve of the printed 
stock was destroyed, but the manuscript of the remainder has been 
preserved intact. In a letter sent on August 21, 1946, from 59 Savigny- 
strasse, Frankfurt-am-Main, American Zone of Occupation, Germany, 
Professor Erhard Lommatzsch informs me that it will be necessary to 
overcome serious difficulties of a physical and financial nature in order to 
hasten further publication. He appeals for substantial aid from American 
subscribers to the lexicon. In his own words, “It would really be a pity 
if it were to remain a torso.” 

Wartburg’s Franz6sisches etymologisches Wérterbuch has been printed 
fully through the letters A, B, C (including K and Q), D, E, F; letters 
G, H, J are ready for the printer; the preparation of the manuscripts for 
letters I, L, M has been begun. The prewar shipment to this country 
went through A, B, D, E, F, and C as far as cohortile; the unsold stock 
of that part in Leipzig has been destroyed completely, but twenty 
copies had been carried off by Wartburg together with his private li- 
brary early in 1940, when the freight car traveled between the Maginot 
Line and the Siegfried Line with safe conduct granted by both Lines. 
Each one of the five numbers needed to complete Volume C, as well as 
each subsequent number, can be purchased at a cost of $5.00, postage 
prepaid, from the firm of Helbing and Lichtenhahn in Basel, Switzer- 
land. 

I wish to discuss here two individual works printed recently. I men- 
tion Van Daele’s Petit Dictionnaire de l ancien frangais, and Urwin’s 
Short Old French Dictionary for Students, with emphasis upon the chosen 
adjective. Even if brevity is the soul of wit in these two manuals, the 
reader should not conclude that their lack of originality represents the 
essence of scholarship among lexicographers. Neither one quotes the 
text which serves as the source for each word. Urwin is modest enough 
to consider his word list as unpretentious, but Van Daele claims that 
his arrangement of the meanings is both logical and chronological and 
also that he has discovered many unsolved etymologies by a strictly 
scientific method. The 536 pages of Van Daele’s Old French—-Modern 
French Dictionary make it five times as long as the Old French-English 
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one, and they offer about ten times as many headings. Urwin’s was 
just issued in 1946 in London, while Van Daele’s appeared in 1941 in 
Paris, but there is no evidence that the Lecturer of Cardiff knew of the 
compilation by the Dean of Besancon. In these days, when elementary 
students of Old French are told that copies of the one-volume dictiona- 
ries by Bonnard-Salmon or Bos and copies of the chrestomathies by 
Bartsch or Clédat (1927) or Studer-Waters are no longer available, they 
should be advised to purchase the abridged lexica published lately by 
the firms of Garnier and Chaterson. They must still wait for an abridg- 
ment of the Old French vocabulary as worthy as those made for Modern 
French and Old Provengal by Mansion and Emil Levy from their 
original dictionaries. 

Finally, mention must be made of another thesaurus of Old French, 
even though it goes only to the letter F and no part of it has ever been 
published. Because it bears the signature of Wendelin Foerster, it de- 
serves, like his transcription of G/iglois, to be rescued from oblivion. 
Professor Paul J. Menge of Carleton College is of the opinion that the 
manuscript of the dictionary is still preserved in the Library of Bonn. 

VI. It is gratifying to report upon other lexicographical projects even 
though they may fall outside of the chronological limit of this survey. 
Edmond Huguet’s Dictionnaire de la langue francaise du seiziéme stécle 
has finally been resumed. Fascicule 32, which advances into the letter 
F, was issued in 1946 by the firm of Didier, 4 rue de la Sorbonne, Paris 
(Ve). Huguet has written out fully the rest of the alphabet. 

It would be otiose to expatiate upon the necessity for dating pre- 
cisely the century-or, if possible, the year when a word was put down in 
writing for the first time. In the matter of chronology, the student of the 
history of Modern French is forced to go back to the Old French 
documents very often. It is hardly peripheral, therefore, to the limits of 
this survey if I attempt to assemble here a bibliography of all articles 
which cite many scattered sources serving to present alphabetically 
examples of Modern French words earlier than those indicated in the 
dictionaries. This bibliography is quite lengthy: Z. E. Dutko, Le Frang. 
Moderne, III (1935), pp. 356-362; H. Vaganay, ibid., V (1937), pp. 
69-74, and VI (1938), pp. 61-64, 173-176; G. Raibaud, idid., VI 
(1938), pp. 359-362; B. E. Vidos, zdid., VIII (1940), pp. 133-142, 249- 
256, 351-353; B. Migliorini, idid., IX (1941), pp. 46-50; K. Konig, zdid., 
IX (1941), pp. 129-144 [which had appeared also in German in the 
Zits. rom. Phil., LX (1940), pp. 370-384, to supplement Beiheft XCI 
(1939)]; A. Weil, idid., XIII (1945), pp. 109-138, 271-296; G. Esnault, 
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ibid., XI-XIV (1943-1946) et 2 suivre; G. Matoré, idid., XIV (1946), 
pp. 216-228; F. Baldensperger, Reowe phil. fran¢., XXIV (1910), pp. 
116-117 index, XXXI table (1919), p. 152, and XLIV table (1932), 
p. 4; A. Weil, idid., XLV (1933), pp- 1-43; D. Behrens, Zis. fiz. Spr. 
Lit., XXIII, No. 2 (1901), pp. 1-45; T. Ranft, tdid., XXXV, No. 1 
(1909), pp. 129-147; H. Vaganay, Rom. Forsch., XXXII (1913), pp. 
1-184; Idem, Revue études rabelais., 1X (1911), pp. 295-320; P. Laurent, 
Romania, LI (1925), pp. 32-45, and LXV (1939), pp. 164-182; E. 
Ritter, Bulletin de [Institut Genevois, XXXVI (1905), pp. 291-533 [of 
which the offprint is entitled “Les Quatre Dictionnaires Frangais,’’]; 
many critical reviews of the Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
francaise by O. Bloch, and of the one with the same title by A. Dauzat, 
which are listed by A. Kuhn, Zts. rom. Phil., “Bibliographie 1927-1935 
(1938),” p. 129, and “Bibliographie 1938-1939 (1943),” p. 75; finally, A. 
Duraffour, Etudes romanes dédiées 2 Mario Roques (Paris, 1946), pp. 
181-192. 

Before any one of those lexicographers published his list, A. Delboulle 
had started to publish his “Notes lexicologiques” in 1894 in the first 
volume of the Revue d’histoire littéraire. Each note gives an earlier date 
for a word with the name of the author, the title of the work, a quota- 
tion, and the place of the passage. He continued to publish extracts 
through the letter F as far as Volume XII in 1905, when he died. This 
voracious and attentive reader had filled out some 22,000 slips. They 
have been glued into 25 volumes alphabetically, in a first series and in a 
supplementary series, thanks to J. Bonnerot, librarian of the Biblio- 
théque de Université de Paris a la Sorbonne, where they are now de- 
posited as manuscripts 1911-1935. It is known that Wartburg dips into 
them occasionally for his Franzésisches etymologisches Worterbuch, as 
had done the Dict. Gén. and Oscar Bloch. It is almost incredible that 
in more than forty years no one has seen fit to edit these notes which 
Delboulle assembled for Modern French as did Antoine Thomas in 
Romania, XXXVI (1907), pp. 252-301, 443, for a few notes which Del- 
boulle had compiled for Old French. The task of editing letters G—Z 
properly, with constant reference to the bibliography just given, is 
extensive but not herculean. I hope fervently that one of my colleagues, 
in this country or abroad, will soon assign that topic to one of his trained 
students. 

Incidentally, Mario Roques has just begun to publish additions to 
Godefroy and Tobler-Lommatzsch or earlier examples of words which 
they do have, based on his own readings and on the marginalia which 
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Antoine Thomas made in his copy of Godefroy. Apparently he is not 
using the marginalia made by Gaston Paris in his copy of Godefroy, 
which, it is reported, is in the library of the Ecole des hautes études, nor 
the marginalia made by Paul Meyer in his copy of Godefroy, which is 
now deposited in the library of the Ecole des Chartes. 

There is another unfinished symphony of Modern French chronology, 
which was composed later and which ran twice as long as Delboulle’s. | 
refer to A. Jourjon’s listing from 1912 to 1934 in Volumes XXVI to 
XLVI of the Revue de philologie frangaise. I regret my inability to learn 
the fate of the second part of Jourjon’s manuscript, which follows the 
last printed heading métaphorisme, but I trust that someone can reveal 
its existence. 

VII. The two essential collections of Old French and Old Provencal 
texts have survived quite well and will maintain their high standard in 
the future. The Société des anciens textes francais issued recently the 
second volume of Ivor Arnold’s edition of Le Roman de Brut and the 
second volume of Clovis Brunel’s edition of Faufré. Of the former, it is 
announced that the glossary will be published eventually; one wonders 
whether it would not have been advisable to sacrifice the listing of 
proper names and, instead, to use the last twenty pages for an interpre- 
tation of Wace’s vocabulary. Four committees have been appointed to 
consider for future publication editions of Les Poésies de Christine de 
Pisan, Cligés, La Chronique des Ducs de Normandie, La Somme le Roi. 
There is a proposal also for publishing a revision of the 1937 list of mein- 
bers. It is rather disappointing to realize that, in the United States, 
only 60 individuals and 68 libraries subscribe to this excellent series of 
texts. The treasurer of the Society, Marceh Thomas, 58 rue de Richz'ieu, 
Paris (II*), will be happy to receive dues at 300 francs per year (plus an 
initiation fee of 200 francs for new members) and to sell copies of any 
volumes of which a supply is still available. I assured him that many 
members of the French I group of the Modern Language Association 
would be interested in joining the Society and that some of them are 
preparing editions which might be submitted for publication by the 
Society. Plans for its future program are to be announced in Romania. 

Les Classiques Francais du Moyen Age have lain quiescent since 
Volume 77, La Vie de Saint Thomas Becket, appeared a decade ago. It 
will soon start to make up for lost time, however, by issuing one text 
after another, starting with an edition of Le Roman de Renart in six 
volumes. The supply of most of the printed editions has been exhausted; 
the others may be purchased from the successor of the Librairie Honoré 
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Champion, 5 quai Malaquais, Paris (V°). Inasmuch as the glossary is 
usually too short, I urged Mario Roques to hasten the publication of a 
dictionary that would embrace the language of all the Old French texts 
in the series, and I pointed out to him that considerable help in its com- 
pilation can be procured in the United States. Not less than twenty years 
have passed since he announced this lexical manual in Romania of 1926. 

VIII. If we peep into the crystal to predict the future output of con- 
tributions to Old French editions and lexicography, we can count up to 
160 projects. Some of them are covered with a hazy mist, and we cannot 
pick out the ones which have that flimsy veneer. A certain amount of 
padding becomes inevitable here, because hardly ever does one cancel 
publicly a project that he has announced publicly. A large proportion 
of these monographs will appear posthumously if at all. When it was 
feasible, I resorted to personal communication in an effort to learn of 
progress made. Even after making allowance for the padding, it is un- 
deniable that the number of forthcoming works is impressive and augurs 
well for the future. I shall present the titles systematically, indicating 
the academic affiliation of each contributor so that those who are inter- 
ested may communicate with one another directly. 


A. Henry (Gand)—Les Ceuores d’Adenet le Rot. 

P. Le Gentil (Rennes)—Les Moralités des Philosophes d’Alart de Cambrai. 

M.S. La Du (Syracuse)—The Poitou Dialect of the Roman d’Alexandre. 

A. Foulet (Princeton) and B. Edwards (Washington)—-Variants and Vocabu- 
lary of the Roman dAlexandre. 

H. D. Learned (Temple)—/ Dictionary of French Usage in England to the 
Death of Chaucer. 

E. Shanks (Spencertown, N.Y.)—A Dictionary of Anglo-Norman Legal Terms. 

H. Richardson (Oxford)—The Use of Anglo-Norman in Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Century Documents. 

C. A. Knudson (Illinois)—Petit Fehan de Saintré, par Antoine de la Sale. 

R. W. Linker (North Carolina)—Aucassin et Nicolette. 

R. de Koninck (Gand) —Audigier. 

J. Sonet (Namur)—La Version Anonyme de Barlaam et Fosaphat. 

L. W. Stone (King’s College of London)—Le Conte dou Barril. 

E. R. Labande (Paris)—Baudouin de Sebourc. 

C. T. Onions (Oxford)—Tretiz pur Aprise de Langage, par Walter de Bibbes- 
worth. 

J. Straka (Prague)—Blancandin et I’ Orgueilleuse dAmour. 

5. Galperin (Paris)\—La Langue et le Style de Nicole Bozon. 

M. R. Learned (Wells) —A Complete Vocabulary of Nicole Bozon. 

M.A. Klencke (Yale)—La Vie de Marthe et La Vie de Marie, par Nicole Bozon. 
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F. J. Carmody (California at Berkeley)—Le Tresor, par Brunetto Latini. 

A. Hatem (Paris)—LZs Caitif. 

M. Roques (Collége de France)—Chansons de toile. 

A. W. Thompson (State College of Washington)—Choix de piéces inédites rela. 
tives au régne de Charles VI. 

R. Levy (Texas)—G/lossaire complet du Charroi de Nimes. ) 

U. T. Holmes (North Carolina) and E. D. Healy (Texas)—An Old French & 
Chrestomathy. 

F. Bar (Bourges)—La Langue des chartes du Berry. 

C. E. Cannon (Harvard)—Le Livre de la Paix, par Christine de Pisan. 

C. A. Ubbens (Groningen)——Le Livre de la Paix, par Christine de Pisan. 

S. Solente (Bibliothéque Nationale)—Les Poésies de Christine de Pisan. 

W.S. Woods (North Carolina)—Ciperis de Vignevaux. 

A. Micha (Lycée du Parc a Lyon)—Ciigés. 

J. Misrahi (Fordham)—Erec et Enide. 

A. J. MacCrae (Paris)—Le Langage courtots de Crestien de Troyes. 

R. C. Johnston (Merton College at Oxford)—La Chronique de la Croisade de 
Richard I. 

A. Bonjour (Oxford)—Le Dialogue entre Saint Fulien et son Disciple. 

B. Carlberg (Uppsala)—Le Dialogue entre Saint Fulien et son Disciple. 

M. Roques (Collége de France)—Suite d’un recueil général des lexiques latin- 
frangais. 

M. Roques—Suite des additions aux dictionnaires de Godefroy et de Tobler- 
Lommatzsch. 

M. Thomas (Bibliothéque Nationale)—Le Dictionarius de Fean de Garlande. 

A. Blomqvist (Stockholm)—Les Deduiz de la Chasse. 

R. Levy (Texas)—Glossaire hébreu—frangais du 14° siécle. 

J. Hoffman (Yale)—Le fabliau Trubert par Douin de Lavesne. 

M. Dubois (Paris)—Le Vocabulaire de la draperie en Flandre et dans la France 
du Nord au Moyen Age. | 

G. de Poerck (Gand)—Le Vocabulaire de la draperie en France au Moyen Age. 

L. R. Andrus (Chicago)—Chronique des Ducs de Normandie. 

C. Fahlin (Uppsala)—Chronique des Ducs de Normandie. 

R. T. Hill (Yale)—Recueil d épitres farcies. 

H. F. Shepston (Harvard)—Le Vocabulaire du Livre Rouge d’ Eu. 

J. Crosland (London)—Disticha Catonis d’ Everart. 

J. J. Gildea (North Carolina)—Durmart le Galois. 

N. Andrews (Henderson State Teachers College)—A Lexicographical Study of 
the Early French Farces. 

H. Lichtenbaum-Blum (Ecole des hautes études)—Lexigue des Farces fran- 
caises. 

G. Cohen (Paris)—Recueil de Farces inédites du 15° siécle. 

R. Mehnert (Géttingen)—Fierabras d’'Alexandre. 
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M. Delbouille (Liége)—Fioire et Blancheflor. 

H. F. Williams (California at Los Angeles) —Floriant et Florete. 

A. Bell (Deacon’s School at Peterborough)—L’ Estoire des Engleis, par Geftrey 
Gaimar. ; 

G. Tilander (Stockholm)—Livre de Chasse, par Gaston Phebus. 

Ff. A. G. Cowper (Duke)—I/e et Galeron. 

C. J. Hayes (Paris)—Eracle. 

G. Wackenthaller (Helsinki)—Clerc gui fame espousa et puis la lessa, par 
Gautier de Coinci. 

V. F. Koenig (Pennsylvania State Teachers College)—Miracles de la Sainte 
Vierge, par Gautier de Coinci. 

E. Lommatzsch (Frankfurt)—Miracles de la Sainte Vierge, par Gautier de 
Coinci. 

C.H. Livingston (Bowdoin)—Poésies de Gautier le Leu. 

W. P. Shepard (Hamilton)—Dits de Geoffroi de Paris. 

C. B. Pollard (Oxford)—Anglo-Norman Metrical Genesis. 

D. E. Frierson (Sewanee)—La Geste Francor de Venise. 

A. Henry (Gand)—Gille de Chin. 

R. Louis (Lille) —Girart de Rossillon. 

H. A. Smith (Wisconsin)—Godefroy de Bouillon. 

M. Roques (Collége de France)—Vie de Saint Grégoire. 

B. Craig (Bryn Mawr)—Aftstoire de Griselidis. 

S. Hardy (Budapest)—Les Mots savants chez Guillaume le Clerc. 

M. Kuylenstjerna (Lund)—La Vie Tobie, par Guillaume le Clerc. 

H. Gelzer (Jena)—Le Roman de Silence, par Heldris de Cornualle. 

W. E. Meiden (Ohio State)—The Henri d’Arci Version and four other versions 
of La Descente de Saint Paul en enfer. 

E. J. Arnould (London)—E/ucidarius, par Honorius d’Autun. 

M. K. Pope (Manchester)—Le Roman de Horn. 

X. Pamfilova (Ecole des hautes études)—-Huon de Bordeaux. 

N. C. Fahs (U.S. Naval Academy)—La premiére rédaction de Image du 
Monde. 


| H. Hesse (Géttingen)—La deuxiéme rédaction de I’ Image du Monde. 


K. Illing (Leipzig)—Un Dépouillement des Inventaires mobiliers et comptes des 
ducs de Bourgogne. 

C. Charrier (Paris) —Les Epitres de Pierre Abélard, traduites par Jean de Meun. 

W.H. Bowen (Oklahoma)—Le Roman de Fehan de Paris. 

I. Macdonald (Queen’s College at Oxford)—La Chronique de Fordan Fantosme. 

P. B. Fay (California at Berkeley) —oufrois. 

H. Pfaum (Jerusalem)—Glossaire de deux hymnes judéo-frangais. 

R. Levy (Texas)—Recherches lexicographiques sur d’anciens textes francais 
d origine juive: Commentaire. 

P. Burnitt (Paris) —Lancelot du Lac. 
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G. F. Chapple (Birbeck College at London)—La Correspondence des Lord. 
Maires de la Cité de Londres. 

E. J. Arnould (London)—Le Manuel des Pechez, par Wilham de Wadington. 

C. A. Robson (Oxford)—The French Version of the Sermons of Maurice de Sully, 

H. Stone (Wesleyan)—The Development of the French Medical Vocabulary. 

L. F. Moose (North Carolina)—Two Old French Medical Treatises. 

C. F. Holgate (McMaster)—L’ Ordenance de Medecine et de Diete. 

E. J. Arnould (London)-——Glossaire du Livre de Seyntz Medicines. 

A. Pauphilet (Ecole Normale Supérieure)—Le Roman de Merlin et del Graal. 

A. Bell (Deacon’s School at Peterborough)—La Vie de Sainte Modwenne. 

D. Lanthén (Lund)—Le Roman de Mont Saint Michel. 

R. Whittredge (Wellesley) and J.G. Wright (Westhampton)—Mystéres du 15! 
StEClé. 

R. J. Dean (Mount Holyoke)—The Life and Chronique of Nicholas Trevet. 

J. Parker (Syracuse)—Le Traité des Monnaies, par Nicole Oresme. 

L. M. McCarthy (Toronto)—Le Traité de la Sphere, par Nicole Oresme. 

A. D. Menut (Syracuse)—Le Quadripartit de Ptolomée, par Nicole Oresme. 

A. D. Menut—Les Politiques d’Aristote, par Nicole Oresme. 

A. D. Menut—L’ Yconomique (d’Aristote|, par Nicole Oresme. 

A. D. Menut—Vocabulaire de tous les ouvrages francais de Nicole Oresme. 

K. Chesney (Oxford)—Les Geuores d’Octovien de Saint-Gelais. 

R. W. Linker (North Carolina)—Ogier i Danois. 

K. Voretzsch (Halle-Wittenberg)—Ogiter i Danois. 

M. Roques (Collége de France)—Le Lai de Poiselet. 

P. Hégberg (Uppsala)—Le Parfait du Paon et le Restor du Paon. 

L. P. G. Peckham (Columbia)—Les Veux du Paon. 

F. Bar (Bourges)—Etude du vocabulaire et des procédés de style des écrivains pari- 
S1é@N5. 

M. Leach (Pennsylvania)—Parits et Vienne, par Pierre de la Cépéde. 

C. Fahlin (Uppsala)—Parise la Duchesse. 

W. M. Hackett (Paris)—Parise la Duchesse. 

H. Martin (Ecole des hautes études)—Partonopeus de Blois. 

L. P. Smith (Georgia)—Partonopeus de Blois. 

C. W. Higson (Cambridge)—La Passiun de Saint Edmund. 

W. J. Roach (Pennsylvania)—Les Continuations de Perceval. 

A. S. Bates (Wyoming)—A Linguistic Study of Ly Romans de Vray Amour, by 
Peterman Cudrifin. 

U. T. Holmes (North Carolina)—Le Bestiaire de Philippe de Thaon. 

O. A. Beckerlegge (Leeds)—La Vie de Saint Richard de Chichester, par Pierre 
d’Abernum. 

S. Viotti (Uppsala)—Le Secret des Secrets, par Pierre d’Abernum. 

M. D. Daggett (Harvard)—Le Roman de la Poire. 

G. E. Brereton (Oxford)—La Polistorie de Fean de Canterbury. 
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G. Hellqvist (Uppsala)—Les Merveilles du Prestre Fean. 

P. ter Steege (Amsterdam)—Une Suite de Priéres en wallon. 

C. Bevans (Chicago)—A Dictionary of Old French Proverbs. 

D. Heft (New York)—Proverbs and Sentences in 15th Century French Poetry. 

P. C. Niemi (Minnesota)—-Commentaire des Proverbes de Salomon. 

K. E. Urwin (Cardiff) —Commentaire des Proverbes de Salomon. 

B. L. Howarth (Manchester)—Za Langue des psautiers d’ Oxford et de Cam- 
bridge. . 

J. A. Noonan (Oxford)—Pseudo-Turpin Chronicle based on British Museum 
MS. Arundel 221. 

R. N. Walpole (California at Berkeley)—Pseudo-Turpin Chronicle based on 
Bibliotheque Nationale MS., fonds fran., 2464. 

L. C. Stevens (Michigan State College)—Glossaire de la Queste del Saint Graal. 

M. Roques (Collége de France)—Les Quinze Foyes de Mariage. 

P. Lauer (Bibliothéque Nationale)—Les Récits d’un Menestrel de Reims. 

M. Roques—Le Roman de Renart. 

P. Philippeau (Lille)—Renart le Nouvel. 

J.G. Roberts (Randolph-Macon)—Renart le Nouvel. 

R. G. Dean (Mount Holyoke)—ZLes Ceuores Anglo-Normandes de Robert Grosse- 
teste. 

G. A. Foster (North Carolina)—La Chirurgie de Roger de Salerne. 

A. G. Gertz (Johns Hopkins)—La Chirurgie de Roger de Salerne. 

F. Stewart (Columbia)—A Literary and Linguistic Study of the Venice IV MS. 
of the Chanson de Roland. 

K. Michaélsson (Uppsala) —Les Cing Réles de la taille pour 1296-1300. 

B. Woledge (London)—Le Livre du roy Rambaut de Frise et du roy Brunor de 
Dampnemarche. 

H. Lucas (Reading)—Les Geuores de Rutebeuf. 

E. B. Ham (Michigan)—Les Ceuores de Rutebeuf. 

H.S. Treanor (Georgia State Women’s College)—Le Livre de Sidrac. 

E.. Brayer (Archives Nationales)—La Somme le Roi. 

W.H. Rice (Syracuse)—Le Passetemps de Michault Le Caron dit Taillevent. 

E. Walberg (Lund)—Le Tombel de Chartrose. 

G. Hutchings (Lendon)—Six Lais intercalés dans la Grant Ystoire de Monsignor 
Tristan Li Bret. 

E. M. Meijers et J. J. Salverda de Grave (Amsterdam)—Le Livre des Droits de 
Verdun. 

P. A. Skantz (Uppsala)—La Voie d’ Enfer et de Paradis, par Jean de la Mote. 

I. Arnold (Queen’s University at Belfast)—Glossaire du Roman de Brut, par 
Wace. 

H. Keller (Basel) —Der Wortschatz von Wace. 

N. Iseley (North Carolina)—Changun de Willame. 
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IX. Le Répertoire des Lexiques du Vieux Frangais was issued by the 
Modern Language Association in 1937. Its purpose, which has been 
misunderstood by several of the reviewers, is to record systematically 
the titles of all the extensive alphabetical lists of Old French words, 
whether printed already or in process of preparation. It also offers an 
index arranged according tc subject matter, a register of editions of 
literary texts which need a glossary, an inventory of modern French 
authors for whom a special lexicon has been compiled, an enumeration 
of all the contributors cited in the Répertoire, and a catalogue of Ameri- 
can libraries which own the rare books listed in it. In-an interleaved 
copy of the Répertoire, almost every page is chock full of corrections, 
additions, or omissions in an attempt to keep it up to date. A teacher 
wishing to obtain a copy of any part of these revisions should send his 
request to the writer. 

X. Perhaps these revisions are most noticeable in the register of edi- 
tions which lack a glossary. Many of those indicated in 1937 have since 
then been assigned to students in various universities, and on the other 
hand a fair number of Old French texts have been published since 1937 
for the first time. Even if we may assume that all of the projects which 
have been announced will be carried out, and even if we may also 
assume that the material presented in the hundreds of printed lexica can 
serve properly the purpose for which it was intended, we notice that 
there is still plenty of virgin soil lying fallow. My last list will be an 
attempt to record those texts, which have been published with an 
inadequate glossary or with no glossary at all but which have a real 
literary merit. It is divided into three parts so as to enumerate sepa- 
rately the titles for the 12th century, 13th century, and 14th century. 


12TH CENTURY 


La Chanson d’Antioche La Prise d’ Orange 

La Chanson d’Aspremont La Regle Cistercienne 

Le Brut de Munich Reimpredigt 

La Chevalerie Vivien Le Roman de Rou et des Ducs de Nor- 
La Conqueste de Ferusalem mandie 

Gui de Nanteuil Le Roman des Sept Sages 


Le Sermon de Guischart de Beauliu _ Le Siege de Barbastre 
L’ Histoire de Nostre Dame La Vie de Saint Evroul 
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13TH CENTURY 


Le Besant de Dieu 

Chardry 

Le Chevalier as deus espees 

La Cronique des Veniciens 

La Disme de Penitence 

Doon de Maience 

Les Enseignements de Saint Louis a 
son fils 

Escanor 

Fergus 

Galien le Restoré 

Gaufrey 

Gaydon 

La Grant Y stotre de Monsignor Tris- 
tan li Bret 

Gui de Bourgogne 


Hervis de Metz 

L’ Histoire de Saint Fulien 

Les Légendes pieuses 

Les Miracles de Saint Eloi 

Octavian 

Otinel 

La Passion de Sainte Catherine 

Les Prophecies de Merlin 

Reinbert 

Richard le Beau 

Robert de Blois 

Le Roman de Saint Fanuel et de 
Sainte Anne 

Les Suites de Huon de Bordeaux 

La Vie de Saint Franchois 

La Vie de Saint Fehan Paulus 


14TH CENTURY 


L’ Arbre des Batailles 

Le Bastars de Bouillon 

Le Bon Berger - 

La Chronique métrique de Guillaume 
Guiart 

La Chronique métrique de Philippe- 
le-Bel 

Eledus et Serene 

Histoires tirées de Ancien Testament 

Hugues Capet 

Fehan le Feore - 

Jehan de Mandeville 

La Tour Landry 

Le Livre des Mestiers de Bruges 


Maugis d’Aigremont 
Melusine 

Le Ménagier de Paris 

Le Miroir des Dames Mariées 
Le Miroir historial 

L’ Ovide moralisé 

Plantaire 

La Prise d’Alexandrie 

Le Propriétaire des choses 

Le Psautier de Metz 

Récits d’un bourgeois de Valenciennes 
Troilus 

Les Trois Pelerinages 


The list stops with the fourteenth century, inasmuch as Professor 
Guerlin de Guer has organized a seminar at the University of Lille for 
investigations of texts written subsequently. It is to be noted that each 
title just given stands for a topic offering both linguistic training and 
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literary utility, and it also stands for a topic which can be worked out 
easily anywhere under the proper guidance. 

XI. I promised to present those titles systematically. Now it is evi- 
dent that I used the adverb in a chronological sense, not in any ideo- 
logical sense. As was stated in the Modern Language Quarterly, I (1940), 
page 333, Siméon Luce proposed to the Société des anciens textes fran- 
cais, when it was organized in 1875, that the Society should draw up 
“une liste de textes qu’il serait le plus intéressant de publier afin de 
susciter des éditeurs pour ces publications,” and Jean Porcher reminded 
the Society in 1925 of its failure to carry out that proposal. To be sure, 
most of the literary fields have been plowed with deep furrows by this 
time. Attention should be directed, therefore, to the technical and 
didactic treatises buried in manuscripts. The prospectus for a corpus of 
scientific writings in Old French, issued by Professor Francis James 
Carmody of the University of California at Berkeley, should prompt 
future editors to open those arcana of medieval learning. If the ulterior 
motive is to inculcate the paleographic discipline in the student, then 
there is that advantage in choosing a treatise that has never been 
edited before. That prospectus was used in 1945 for D. B. Durand’s list 
of scientific projects on pages 22-43 of J. R. Strayer’s Report on the Edit- 
ing of Materials of Mediaeval Research. 

XII. This survey of recent progress in Old French studies has con- 
fined itself to the larger enterprises, primarily because A. Dauzat, Word, 
I (1945), pp. 284-290, has already published a report concerning work 
in progress devoted to toponymy and to linguistic geography, and F. 
Lecoy, Modern Language Review, XLI (1946), pp. 270-280, has assem- 
bled hundreds of literary and philological titles of current books and 
articles in a report devoted to medieval France. A list of books on the 
Middle Ages, published in Europe during the war, is announced for the 
next bulletin of the Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies. 


University of Texas 


English ‘‘scatter,”’ 


‘shatter’? 








CHARLES H. LIVINGSTON 


1. SCATTER 


THE EARLIEST recorded example of English scatter is found in a text of 
the Midland of the middle of the twelfth century: scatere. Murray 
(NED) notes that it is of obscure origin and that it is formed with the 
iterative suffix -er. He points out that shatter which appears later is 
commonly regarded as a variant of scatter. The efforts to trace these 
words to a supposititious Teutonic root *skat through an OE *sc(e)ate- 
rian seem to Murray in his lengthy article (scatter) to be entirely in- 
effectual and he believes that certain Dutch and Low German cognates 
that have been proposed are more than doubtful. His conclusion is that 
the origins of scatter and shatter are still unexplained. 

[t is worth while, I believe, to look for the etymology of scatter in the 
Latin rather than in the Teutonic languages. English scatter has, I 
think, the same origin as modern Italian scapitare, intr. ‘to be a loser, 
to lose, fall behind,’ ¢rans. ‘to lose,’ and its post verbal noun scapito, 
‘loss.’ The dictionary of Oudin (early seventeenth century) defines It. 
scapitare, ‘dépenser son fonds, rabattre d’une dette” and scapito, “‘re- 
trenchement d’une dette, dommage.” This early sense of Italian scapz- 
tare, ‘dépenser son fonds,’ is the same as the first sense of scatter listed 
by Murray: érans. ‘to dissipate, squander (goods or possessions).’ This 
meaning of scatter, which is the earliest recorded (O. E. Chron., 1154), 
remains alive‘until down into the eighteenth century: 


1380 Wyclif Serm.: to scatire these goodis in the world. 

1645 I leave the rest of my goods to my first-born son Edward to be consumed 
or scattered (for I never hoped better). 

1716 And was it not worth the . . . seeing his substance scattered, his children 
struck dead? 


The etymology of Italian scapitare is VL *excapriTare! formed like 
VL *piscaprrarE (REW 2651) >OF deschater, ‘dépouiller,’ OPr des- 
‘ A. Thomas, Mélanges d’étymologie francaise (Paris, 1927), pp. 5-6. 
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captar, ‘diminuer, oter.’? VL *ExcaPITARE must have had a literal sense 
of ‘take away’ closely akin to *p1scaPITARE >OF deschater, ‘dépouiller, 
OPr descaptar, ‘diminuer, dter.’ 

There exists, I believe, a trace of VL *excapirAre in Old French, 
which forms a link between Italian scapitare and English scatter. Gode- 
froy (III, 357) notes two examples of escat, both from the same docu- 
ment, a chart from Ponthieu, dated 1267. He gives no definition of escat 
and merely places a question mark after the word. Here are the 
passages: 


1. L’escat, le rat, et le murdre et l’arsin et toutes choses qui a chou appar- 
tienent; 
2. L’escat, le rapt et le murdre es fies que li home tienent de li et que il tient 
de moy. 


The fact that we have escat occurring twice in the chart is some assur- 
ance of the accuracy of its form. 

We have in escat, I believe, a postverbal noun formed on an OF verb 
*escater <*EXCAPITARE, ‘to take away,’ in the same way that Italian 
scapito is derived from scapitare. Escat appears in each case in a list of 
crimes including rape, murder, arson. It is reasonable to suppose that 
it has, in our thirteenth-century passages, a sense of ‘robbery, theft’ not 
far removed from the etymological sense of *ExcAPITARE, ‘to take 
away (cf. *piscapIrARE >OF deschater, ‘dépouiller’). Robbery and 
theft (/arecin, lairansan, roberie, pillerie) are found in similar lists of 
major crimes, as might be expected: Godefroy, X, 483: “‘murdre, raist 
ou lairansan” (Metz 1434); tbid., X, 483: “rays de femmes, arsin de 
moisin, larecin, coup de coutial” (Lille 1559); sdid., I, 412 (under 
arsure): “roberies, pilleries, prises de prisons, arsures, ravissements”’ 
(Chron. de §. Den.). 

Escat, ‘robbery, theft,’ had probably nearly gone out of use in France 
by the thirteenth century and represents a remnant of OF *escater, 
Picard descendant of *ExcapiTARE.* English scatter, found as early as 
the twelfth century, would then be a borrowing of OF *escater and is a 
good indication that the OF verb existed, although not attested. The 
stem scat- (escat-) combined with the iterative suffix -er, to form scater, 
scatter, a phenomenon which is not rare in English verb formation. 





2 These verbs go back ultimately to L capere; cf. *caprrAre (REW 1635), ‘nelmen’; *accapi- 
TAre (ibid. 62), ‘erhaschen’; *INcAPITARE (ibid. 4343), ‘hindern.’ This is the view accepted by 
Wartburg (FEW); Thomas would relate *accapiITARE and *ExcaPpiITARE to L caput in the sense 
of ‘capital,’ a usage which appears doubtful to Meyer-Liibke and Wartburg. [The base *reca?!- 
TARE has survived in the Hispanic languages. Y.M.] 

® The chart in which escat occurs is from Ponthieu; cf. the Picard pronominal form chou in the 
first passage above. 
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Scatter has had in English an extension unknown to its French model, 
the last trace of which appears in the thirteenth century. The iterative 
sufix is doubtless responsible for the evolution of some nuances in 
sense of the English word, but we must take into account that some 
meanings have grown out of reflexive and intransitive usage alongside 
of the transitive. Nevertheless we can discern through all of these, I 
believe, the etymological sense of VL *excapiTARE ‘to take away’: I. 
trans. ‘to dissipate, squander (goods or possessions)’; 2. ‘to separate 
and drive in various directions, to disperse, dispel’; 3. intr. for reff.: ‘to 
separate and disperse, to go dispersedly or straggling’; 4. srans. ‘to sepa- 
rate, drive apart (one or more individuals) from the main body’; etc., 
etc. | 
2. SHATTER 

There can be no doubt, I believe, that shatter is a variant of scatter, 
although the phonological variation of the two words has not been 
satisfactorily explained. Murray simply says of shatter: “obscurely re- 
lated to scatter.” The early meanings of the two words are so close that 
Murray at times cannot distinguish them.‘ Scatter and shatter reflect, I 
believe, dialectal variants of the French models descended from VL 
*excAPITARE. OF escat, post verbal noun, is found in the thirteenth- 
century Picard chart, whereas *ExcaPITARE farther to the west (Nor- 
mandy) or to the east (Wallonie) would have given OF *eschater just 
as *DISCAPITARE >OF deschater ‘dépouiller.’ 

The development of scatter and that of shatter with iterative suffix have 
been parallel and each has extended its meanings in English. Just as in the 
case of scatter, senses of shatter are not far removed from the etymo- 
logical sense of *ExcaPITARE, ‘take away’: 1. ¢rans. ‘to disperse, to 
cause (seed, leaves, etc.) to fall or be shed’; 2.-‘to damage or destroy 
(the fortunes of a person or body of persons)’; 3. intr. ‘to become scat- 
tered or dispersed, to be shed or strewn about’; etc. 

In summary, English scatter and shatter, one and the same word, are 
not of Germanic origin, but are of the same Romance family as Italian 
scapitare, scapito, and OF escat, which stem from VL *ExcaPITARE, 
‘take away,’ itself a derivative of L capERE. 


_ “Cf. yschatered (1330) listed in the NED under both scatter and shatter. The forms schatre 
(14¢.) and schatir (15 c.) are noted under scatter. 





Bowdoin C. ollege 














‘*Bougre”’ as Expletive 





JOHN ORR 





THE FIELD of expletive words is one in which associative tendencies that 
are always present in the organic development of language have their 
freest and fullest play, and their study is for this reason highly instruc- 
tive, inasmuch as it gives us insight into processes which in normal 
speech are far less easy to detect. 

A good illustration of this is the expletive use of the word dougre. It 
might be argued that it is perfectly natural that a word which first 
meant ‘a heretic’ and then ‘a sodomite’ (cp. OFr. erites <H2ZRETICUS, ‘a 
sodomite’) should, owing to this unsavoury connotation, be a taboo 
word and, consequently, like other taboo words, be used as an expletive. 
Many such will doubtless occur to the enlightened reader. But erites 
did not have such good fortune. Why then did dougre prosper? 

One obvious advantage of bougre over erites is its phonetic make-up. 
It is intrinsically, from the point of view of sound, more fitted for ex- 
clamatory purposes (cp. E. doo0/, Fr. bah!, etc.). But there is more in it 
than this, as the following text will show. 

In the Mistére du Viel Testament (ed. Rothschild, Soc. des anc. textes 
fr.), in the episode of Noah’s drunkenness (lines 6414-6458), we find 
depicted a scene which must have caused considerable hilarity among 
fifteenth-century audiences. The villain of the piece is Ham, who has 
mocked at his father’s nakedness and is taken to task by his more 
serious-minded brothers. 

JAPHET 


O homme de sens despourveu, 
En qui deffault nobilité, 

Tu deasses la debilité 

De nostre bon pere excuser, 
Et tu t’es voulu amuser 

A regarder sa nudité. 
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CHAM 


Se n’est que par joyeuseté. 


JAPHET 


La joyeuseté n’est point belle. 
Ung jour en seras en tutelle 
Detenu, je te le dis franc. 

C’est ton pere; ta cher, ton sang 
Est procreé de sa semence; 

Or as tu vu sa corpulence 

Et ses simples membres honteux, 
Et t’en es mocqué, se m’ait Dieux; 
Se n’est pas fait d’enfant de bien. 


CHAM 
Autant que d’un estront de chien 
Je fais compte de ton langage. 
SEM 


Cham, tu ne te es pas monstré sage. 


CHAM 


Ne m’en parlez plus, don gré Dieu. 


JAPHET 


Qu’as tu fait? C’est grand impropere 
A toy se mocquer de son pere; 
Tresmal as voulu proceder: 

Point ne le devoys regarder, 

Mais le couvrir humainement. 


SEM 
Besongné y as laschement, 
Et te meult d’un lasche couraige. 
JAPHET 
Sans tourner vers luy le visage, 
De par nous recouvert sera. 
CHAM 


Tout le monde |’en raillera, 
Quant on saura sa cornardise. 
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JAPHET 


Ha! Cham, Cham, tu scais mal la guise 
De supporter l’honneur du pere; 

C’est a toy ung grant vitupere 

De l’avoir descouvert lessé. 


CHAM 


Dire fault qu’il est insensé, 
Ou qu’il radobte. 


NoE 
Qu’ia il, 
Mes enfants? D’ou vient ce babil? 
I ail debat entre vous? 


SEM 
Nenny. 
No£ 


D’ou meult vostre courroux? 
Je le veuil savoir. 


JAPHET 
Se n’est rien. 


Nof£ 


Si, est, si est; je cognoys bien 
Qu’il y a quelque chose a dire. 


CHAM 


Pere Noé, c’est tout pour rire; 
N’en faictes point difficulté. 


[t will be noted that Ham is consistently truculent throughout this 
passage, and that his language is impudent and vigorous; witness: 
estront de chien, cornardise, insensé, radote. His retort: “Ne m’en parlez 7 
plus, bon gré Dieu!” is obviously of the same kidney. 

We have, therefore, beside the well-known maugré Dieu! (with its 
familiar variants maugrébieu, maugrébleu, etc.) a variant, doubtless 
originally euphemistic in origin, bongré Dieu! The expletive value of 
maugré Dieu was so great that the verb maugréer becomes synonymous 
with jurer, ‘to swear,’ and it is the way of euphemisms to take on to a 
greater or less extent the flavour of the words they stand for. Ficher, 
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for example, the substitute for foutre, loses caste as a “normal” verb, 
and has to be replaced by enfoncer or fixer, as in fixer les yeux sur 
guelqu’un for earlier ficher les yeux. 

Now most phoneticians would agree that on the evidence of con- 
veENTUM >couvent, OFr. honlon >houblon, OF r. roncin >roussin (to say 
nothing of copain <compaing and the pseudo-learned convoiter < *curt- 
pITARE), a “popular,” untrammeled, development for dongré would be 
for it to undergo denasalisation of the first syllable and thus become 
bougré.. Thus denasalised, the word breaks its association with don, an 
association already well obscured by its expletive use (cp. in the same 
text, line 7600: ““Recullez vous, dongré ma vie!’’), and enters into contact 
with dougre—already no doubt in use as an insulting appellative—to 
which it confers that rich expletive value which it, and, still more, its 
English equivalent, now possess. 


Edinburgh 


| Cp. also Cinfluent?s>Comblain and Coublane (Longnon, No. 734) and Combertault, Coudertin, 
both from cortis (ibid., Nos. 938, 939). 
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New Periodicals 








THERE have appeared three numbers of the Anales del Instituto de Lin- 
giiistica de Cuyo (Argentina), 1942-1945. Contributors include J. Coro- 
minas, P. Fouché, A. Dornheim, and L. Spitzer. 

Under the editorship of Luc Lacourciére, Les Editions Fides, in 1946, 
started publishing a new journal for the Université Laval: Les Archives de 
Folklore, recueil sémestriel de traditions frangaises d’Amérique: documents 
et études sur les meeurs, coutumes, croyances, légendes, contes, chansons, 
langue et arts populaires du Canada frangaits. 

The publication of the Archivum Latinitatis Medii Aevi (Bulletin Du 
Cange) has been resumed; Vol. XVIII (1943-1944) has been issued in 
Brussels by the Union Académique Internationale (in 1945). 

The Boletin de la R. Academia Espanola has resumed publication; Vol. 
XXYV corresponds to the year 1946. 

The Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure, published by the Société gene- 
voise de linguistique, have been continued throughout the war. The 
journal, founded in 1941, is devoted to structural linguistics. 

Castilla: Boletin del Seminario de Estudios de Literatura y Filologia has 
appeared since 1940-1941 under the auspices of the University of Valla- 
dolid. 

Les dialectes belgo-romans, a journal founded in 1937, resumed publica- 
tion in 1946 under the editorship of Omer Jodogne (news of the untimely 
death of Jean Haust has just reached this country). 

Folia, a bulletin devoted to “studies in the Christian perpetuation of 
the classics,” has been published since 1946 by the Catholic Classical 
Association of Greater New York. 

Folklore Suisse, Bulletin de la Société suisse des traditions populaires, 
is jointly edited by the Abbé Brodard, A. Piguet, and E. Schiile. Address: 
Fischmarkt 1, Bale. 

French Studies, a quarterly review, published by B. Blackwell, Oxford. 
General editor: A. Ewert; members of the editorial board: Clapton, 
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Dechamps, Green, Orr, Rudler, Vinaver. First two issues contain philo- 
logical contributions by P. Barbier, J. Orr, and J. Crosland. 

Of the Indogermanisches Fahrbuch, edited by H. Krahe and published 
by De Gruyter, Vol. XXVI (1942) appeared in Berlin in 1943 (pp. 410; 
containing the bibliography for the year 1940). 

Insula, revista bibliograéfica de ciencias y letras (Madrid), now in its 
second year, publishes contributions of S. Gili Gaya and A. Zamora 
Vicente: 

Italian Studies, recently revived, is a quarterly review published by 
the Manchester University Press. The editors are K. T. Butler and E. R. 
Vincent. Tie last issue contains a bibliography: “Italian Studies Pub- 
lished in England (1939-1945)” (pp. 83-92). 

Lingua Nostra (address: Viale Mazzini 46, Firenze) and Le Lingue 
Estere (address: Via G. B. Vico 11, Firenze) continue to be published. 

Museum Helveticum: Reoue suisse pour P étude de l antiquité classique, 
is in its third year now. Publisher: B. Schwabe & Co., Bale. Editors: A. 
Debrunner, O. Gigon, E. Howald, V. Martin, M. Niedermann, A. von 
Salis, D. van Berchem, P. von der Miuhll. 

The new Revista de dialectologia y tradiciones populares (Madrid: Insti- 
tuto A. de Nebrija, 1946— ) contains contributions of V. Garcia de 
Diego and D. Alonso. 

The Revista Portuguesa de Filologia (replacing the Boletim de Filologia) 
is edited by M. de Paiva Boléo (Coimbra). 

In Germany, F. Schalk announces the revival of the Romanische For- 
schungen. 

Studies in Linguistics, now in its fifth year, is a mimeographed journal 
edited by G. L. Trager (University of Oklahoma). Romance contributors 
include R. A. Hall, Jr., and L. Spitzer. 

Symposium, a journal devoted to modern foreign languages and litera- 
tures, is published by the Department of Romance Languages of Syra- 
cuse University. 

Vigiliae Christianae: A Review of Early Christian Life and Language, 's 
published by the North Holland Publishing Company in Amsterdam. 
The editors are: Chr. Mohrmann, G. Quispel, W. C. v. Unnik, and J. H. 
Waszink. 

W ord: Fournal of the Linguistic Circle of New York (secretary: Gladys 
A. Reichard, Barnard College, New York 27, N.Y.), now in its second 
year. Romance studies have been contributed by Bonfante, Hatcher, 
Kahane, Kristeller, Martinet, Migliorini, Muller, Pei, Sas, Sleeth, and 
Spitzer. 
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drid: Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 1937. Pp. 146. 

Corominas, Juan, Indianoromanica (reprinted from the Revista de filo- 
logia hispénica, Vol. V1). Buenos Aires, 1944. Pp. 118. 

Daude de Pradas, Dels auzels cassadors. Edited with introduction, sum- 
mary, notes, and glossary by A. H. Schutz. Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 1945. Pp. xi + 225. 

Espinosa, A. M., and A. Rosenblat, Estudios sobre el espanol de Nuevo 
Méjico. Parte Il: Morfologia (includes Notas de morfologia dialectal, 
por Angel Rosenblat). Biblioteca de dialectologia hispanoamericana, 
Vol. II. Buenos Aires: Instituto de Filologia, 1946. Pp. xvi + 396. 

Hall, Robert A., Bibliography of Italian Linguistics. Published by the 
Linguistic Society of America. Baltimore, 1941. Pp. 544. 

Ham, Edward B., ed., Renart le Bestorné. The University of Michigan 
Contributions in Modern Philology, No. 9 (1947). Pp. 52. 
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Hatzfeld, Helmut A., The Influence of Ramon Lull and Fan van Ruys- 
broeck on the Language of the Spanish Mystics. Reprint from Traditio, 
Vol. IV (1946), pp. 337-397- 

Jaberg, Karl, Géographie linguistique et expressivisme phonétique; les noms 
de la balangoire en portugais. Reprint from the Revista Portuguesa de 
Filologia, Vol. I (1946).-Pp. 58, map. 

Menéndez Pidal, R., Obras completas: Vols. III-V. Canter de Mio Cid; 
texto, gramdtica y vocabulari. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, S. A., 1944-1946. 
Pp. 1232 [adiciones y enmiendas: pp. 1165-1224]. y 

Romera-Navarro, M., Estudio del autégrafo de “El Héroe” graciano (orto- 
grafia, correcciones y estilo). Revista de filologia espafiola, Anejo xxxy. 
Madrid, 1946. Pp. 232. 

Rice, C. C. (1876-1945), Romance Etymologies and Other Studies. Ar- 
ranged by Urban T. Holmes, Jr. Chapel Hill, 1946. Pp. 142. 

Salomonski, Eva, Funciones formativas del prefijo a- estudiadas en el cas- 
tellano antiguo. Tesis doctoral. Zurich: E. Lang, 1944. Pp. 104. 

Spaulding, R. K., How Spanish Grew. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1943. Pp. xviii + 260. 

Steiger, Arnald, Zur Sprache der Mozaraber. Reprint from Sache, Ort und 
W ort; Festschrift fakob Fud. Geneva and Zurich: Droz-Rentsch, 1942. 
Pp. 624-724, map. 

Tagmann, E., Toponymie et vie rurale de la région de Miége (Haut-Valai: 
roman). Romania Helvetica, Vol. XXVI. Zurich: E. Rentsch, 1946. 
Pp. 106, map. 

Terlingen, J. H., Los italianismos en espanol desde la formacién del idioma 
hasta principios del siglo XVII. Amsterdam: N. V. Noord-Hollandsche 
Uitgevers Maatschappij, 1943. Pp. viii + 400. 

Torres Naharro, Bartolomé de, Propalladia and Other Works. Edited by 
Joseph E. Gillet. Vols. I, Il. Bryn Mawr, Pa., 1943-1946. Pp. xvi + 
292; 568. 

Walpole, Ronald N., Philip Mouskés and the Pseudo-Turpin Chronicle. 
University of California Publications in Modern Philology, XXVI, 
327-440. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1947. 





